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“CAMERA DIAN.” 


A FEw notices of this ancient mansion 
will be found scattered in various histories 
of London, but anything like a connected 
account has never come under my observa- 
tion. I communicate the following notes 
regarding it in the hope of eliciting further 
information. 

Maitland, in his ‘History of London,’ 
1739, p. 385, writes :— 

““A very spacious Royal Mansion, denominated 
Camera Diane, was situate adjoining to Doctors 
Commons on the South, and was so call’d from its 
being the Residence of Fair Rosamund the beloved 
mistress of that Prince [Henry II.], who, for her 
incomparable beauty, he call’d Diana.” 

In the later editions of Maitland some of the 
details contained in the next extract are 
also given. 

Jesse, in his gossiping but inaccurate book, 
‘London: its Celebrated Characters and 
Remarkable Places,’ 1871, iii. 189, quotes 
Bishop Gibson in his edition of Camden’s 
« Britannia,’ in reference to the old legend 
that a temple of Diana anciently stood on 
the site of St. Paul’s Cathedral :— 

“*Tt is urged, that as for the tenements called 
‘Camera Diane, they stood not so near the church 


as some would have us think, but on St. Paul’s 
Wharf Hill, near Doctors’ Commons; and they 
seem to have taken their denomination from a 
spacious building, full of intricate turnings, wherein 
King Henry the Second, as he did at Woodstock, 
kept his heart’s delight, whom he there called Fair 
Rosamond, and here Diana.’ ” 

Jesse adds, without giving his authority: 

“*Some remains of these ‘intricate turnings’ ex- 
isted as late as the reign of Elizabeth, as also of an 
underground passage leading from Baynard’s Castle, 
by which communication it has been presumed that 
the boom | was accustomed to find his way to his 
Camera Dianw, or secret apartment of his beloved 
mistress.’ 

Authentic records seem, however, to throw 
doubt on the statement that the “Camera 
Diane” was ever a royal residence. Dr. 
Sparrow Simpson, in his ‘ Chapters in the 
History of Old St. Paul’s,’ 1881, p. 69, refers 
to the Rosamond story, but slurs it over, 
as if it threw some discredit on the neigh- 
bourhood of the Cathedral. However that 
may be, it is certain that the house had a 
close connexion with St. Paul’s, and for a 
considerable time was the official residence 
of one of the cathedral dignitaries. 

Amongst the archives of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral is a charter by the vice-gerent of Arnold, 
Dean of St. Paul’s, and the Chapter of that 
church, reciting that Master Richard de 
Neuport, Archdeacon of Middlesex, had 
offered his books to the church of St. Paul 
for the foundation of a chantry, and that 
the house in which he dwells, and especially 
the ‘‘camera” which is called ‘ Rosa- 
munde,”’ is affected by the noise of men and 
horses in the neighbouring street; and 
granting to him licence to build on the space 
of ground which abuts on the king’s high- 
way from the chapel of the said house as 
far as the wall of the cemetery of St. Bene- 
dict, and reaches back from the said chamber 
asfar as a certain pear-tree and certain 
vines (vineolas), which are not to be included. 
After the death of the said Richard, the 
buildings are to remain to the church of St. 
Paul for the sustenance of his chantry and 
obit. This charter is dated 1309, and in 
1314 Richard de Neuport was appointed 
Dean of St. Paul’s, and promoted in 1316 to 
the bishopric of London, a dignity which he 
held for the space of two vears only (Ninth 
Report Hist. MSS. Comm., Part I. Appendix, 
col. 49 b). 

A hundred years after, in 1407-8, we find 
among the same records an assignment by 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's to 
Walter Cook, Canon and Stagiary of that 
church, of 100/., wherewith to build a house 
on their ground in Knightrider Street, pro- 
vided that he shall not make any windows 
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or openings to the prejudice of the in- 
habitants of the house in which the said 
Walter resides, generally known as the 
Hospitium Deane (ibid., col. 5a). 

On 10 June, 1452, is recorded a further 
assignment by the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul’s to Master Thomas Lyseux, Canon 
Residentiary and Stagiary of that church, 
of their inn, called ‘*Camera Diane, alias 
Segrave, situatum in parochia Sancti Bene- 
dicti versus Pawles warff.’’ According to 
the usual lists, Thomas Lyseux was appointed 
Dean of St. Paul’s in 1441, and died in 
1456, so this assignment is probably a con- 
firmation of a deed of earlier date. The 
appellation of ‘‘Segrave” was doubtless 
derived from Gilbert de Segrave, at one 
time Precentor of St. Paul’s, and the prede- 
cessor of Richard de Neuport in the bishopric 
of London (ibid., col. 4 a). 

In 1480 another assignment was made by 


the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s to, 


Richard. Licchefeld, Canon Residentiary and 
Stagiary of that church, of a yearly rent of 


eight marks, issuing from a messuage with | 


a garden adjoining, called ‘‘ Camera Diane,” | 


formerly inhabited by John Bourghchier, 
Lord Berners, and now let to Sir John Clay, 
Knight, but which properly belongs to the 
said Richard Licchefeld, by reason of his 
residence in the church of St. Paul. Richard 


mund.”’ Charles Carey married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir John Whitbroke, by whom 
he had one daughter, Mary, born about 1624, 
still living in 1708 (ibid., iv. 134). 

Of the further fortunes of this historic 
house, round which a romantic legend had 
gathered in the course of time, I can find no 
record, nor is its exact position easy to 
define. All we know is that it lay to the 
south of Doctors’ Commons, in Knightrider 
Street, and to the north of the churchyard 
of St. Benet’s. In all probability the 
“Camera ’”’ shared the fate of its neighbour, 
Mountjoy House, the “common house” of 
the civilians and canonists, and was de- 
stroyed in the Great Fire of 1666. 

W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


MONTAIGNE, WEBSTER, AND 
MARSTON: DR. DONNE AND WEBSTER. 
(See 10 8S. iv. 41, 121, 201, 302; v. 30], 
382; vi. 22.) 

THE saying of Gonzago in ‘The Fawn,’ 
IV. i. 627-31, that ‘‘those that fortune 
cannot make virtuous, she commonly makes 
rich,” is copied from the ‘ Essays,’ book iii. 
chap. vill. p. 476, col. 2; and the speech of 
Hercules, in V. i. of the same play, from 


lines 15-20, is almost literally from book ii. 


undertakes to pay to the Chamberlain of. 


St. Paul’s the accustomed rent of 26s. 
issuing from the premises, for the obit of 
Richard the younger (juvenis) (ibid., col. 5a). 
Richard Licchefeld or Lichfield was Rector of 
Stepney and also Archdeacon of Middlesex 
from 1476 to his death in February, 1496 7. 
Lord Berners was the fourth son of William 
Bourchier, Earl of Ewe, and the grand- 
father of the translator of Froissart. 

The ‘Camera Diane” subsequently 
came into the possession of the Carey family, 
but under what circumstances I am unable 
to indicate. Sir John Carey, third Baron 
Hunsdon, in his will, dated 31 March and 
proved 16 April, 1617, left to his wife, 

“*the Lady Mary, his messuage or ten’t in parish 
of St. Bennett, Paul’s Wharf, London, pe or 
known by the name of the house or Chamber of 
Dijana, otherwise called Rosamund’s.” — Hera/d 
and Genealogist, iv. 132. 

Lady Hunsdon was the daughter of Leonard 
Hyde, of Hyde Hall and Throcking, co. 
Herts. She died in her house at Paul’s 


Wharf, 4 April, 1627, and by her will, dated 
5 May, 1623, and proved 18 April, 1627, she 
left to her son, Charles Carey, “my house 
wherein I now dwell near Doctors Commons, 
London, commonly called Diana Roso- 


chap. xv. p. 315, col. 1. At the end of 
Hercules’s speech Dondolo enters laughing : 

Hercules. Why dost laugh, fool, here’s nobody 

with thee ? 

Dondolo. bite therefore do I laugh, because 

there’s nobody with me.—LI. 27-9. 

Both Marston and Webster are very skilful 
in making use of pithy sayings of this kind, 
as I have shown. The story is told by Mon- 
taigne of Miso, 

one of the seven sages (a man of a Timonian dis- 
position and Democraticall humour) being de- 
manded whereat he laughed alone, he answered,. 
og ee I laugh alone.—Book iii. chap. viii. p. 474, 
col. 1. 

Take another instance. When Hanno has. 
heard the tale of misfortune told by Car- 
thalon in ‘Sophonisba,’ I. ii., he tears his 
hair in the extremity of his grief. 

Massinissa, Old lord, spare thy hairs : 

What, dost thou think baldness will cure thy "a z 
Now, this saying is attributed by Montaigne 
to Bion of Borysthenes :— 

And the philosopher Byon was_ very pleasant 
with the king, that for griefe tore his haire, when 
he said, ‘‘ Doth this man thinke, that baldnesse will 
asswage his griefe ?”—Book i. chap. iv. p. 9, col. 1. 
Scores of such sayings are made use of by 
Webster, several of which are contained in 
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Sir Francis Bacon’s ‘ Apophthegms,’ and, 
what is rather strange, sometimes in Bacon’s 
own special phrasing; but they are brought 
into the plays so deftly that they almost 
defy detection. Here is one :— 

Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, a great 
champion-of the Papists, was wont to say of the 
Protestants who ground upon the Scripture, “ That 
they were like posts, that bring truth in their letters, 
and lies in their mouths.”—Apophthegm 16. 

Brach. There are a number of thy coat resemble 

our common post-boys. 

Mont. Ha! 

_Brach. Your mercenary post-boys : 

Your letters carry truth, but ‘tis your guise 

To fill your mouths with gross and impudent lies. 
‘The White Devil,’ ll. 1350-55, p. 22, col. 1. 

I do not say Webster is indebted to Bacon 

in this case, and only quote the saying to 

show how nicely it is wrought into the 

fabric of the play ; but other cases of corre- 

spondence could be cited which would 

clearly prove Webster a borrower from 

Bacon. 

‘Sophonisba’ is just as full of borrowings 
from Montaigne as ‘The Dutch Courtezan’ 
and ‘The Fawn’ are; but I do not think 
I ought to occupy more space than is neces- 
sary to prove that statement in outline. 
The philosophy of Act II. sc. i. from 1. 1 to 1.86 
is derived in great part from the ‘ Essays,’ 
book iii. chap. j.; and Marston was attracted 
to this chapter by its story of Tiberius, who 
refused to countenance the assassination by 
poison of his arch-enemy Ariminius. Mar- 
ston makes Gelosso adopt a similar attitude 
towards the proposal of the Senate, who 
had decreed the same treacherous death 
for Massinissa. The closeness with which 
the play follows the essay renders it pro- 
bable that the incident in ‘Sophonisba’ 
was really suggested by Montaigne. To 
give a sample of the manner in which 
Marston copies, I will quote the following : 

Car. Nothing in Nature is unserviceable. 

No, not even inutility itself. Ll. 56-7. 
Montaigne says, ‘‘ There is nothing in nature 
unserviceable, no not inutility itself” 
(p. 402, col. 1). 

An obscure passage in ‘Sophonisba’ is 
made clear by a reference to an essay in 
the early part of the book. For this infor- 
mation [ am indebted to Mr. K. Deighton. 
It is a much better and more valuable 
parallel than any I have been able to bring 
to light :— 

Massinissa. To doubt of what shall be, is wretched- 

ness : 
Desire, fear, and hope, receive no bond 


By whom, we in ourselves are never but_beyond. 
I. il. 82-4. 


What Marston means is explained by 
Montaigne, whom the playwright or his 
printer bungled :— 

We are never in our selves, but beyond. Feare, 
desire, and hope, draw us ever towards that which 
is to come, and remove our sense and consideration 
og that which is, &c.—Book i. chap. iii. p. 5, 
col. 

Thus far I have shown that both Webster 
and Marston borrowed hugely from Mon- 
taigne, and that it is incorrect to say that. 
certain matter in ‘The White Devil’ was. 
taken from ‘The Fawn.’ I turn back to 
Webster once more, and will try to show 
now that the probable date of ‘The 
Duchess of Malfi’ is 1613, or about the 
time of the composition of ‘ A Monumental 
Column.’ 

In my articles on Sir Philip Sidney and 
Webster I argued that the many corre- 
spondences between ‘A Monumental Column” 
and ‘ The Duchess of Malfi’ pointed like a 
finger to one or nearly the same date for 
both. Not only do these two pieces. 
constantly repeat each other’s language and 
imagery, and borrow from the same authors,. 
but they differ from ‘The White Devil,” 
which must have preceded them, and from 
‘The Devil’s Law-Case,’ which most 
assuredly followed them. In ‘The White 
Devil’ no trace of ‘The Arcadia’ is to be 
found, whereas distinct echoes and repeti- 
tions of matter in Sidney’s book are 'to be 
found in all Webster’s later work, including 
his ‘Monuments of Honour,’ published in 
1624. On the other hand, this ‘ Arcadia” 
matter in the later work is to be found 
there in patches only; it does not come in 
“‘huddle upon huddle,” as I have shown it 
occurs in ‘A Monumental Column’ and 
‘The Duchess of Malfi.. The later repeti- 
tions of Sidney are the results of old notes, 
taken by Webster years previously ; and in 
one or two cases, as I proved, he has used 
his notes twice, and even three time over. 
On the strength of the extraordinary 
number of likenesses I had been able to 
find between the elegy and ‘The Duchess. 
of Malfi,’ I advocated the known date of 
the former (1613) for the play as well. I 
was very cautious in my expression of that 
opinion, and did not tie myself down to it. 
When, however, I went back to Dr. Donne’s. 
work I speedily found that there was very 
strong warrant for the assumption that the 
poem and the play are close together 
in point of time. These two pieces of 
Webster’s borrow from Dr. Donne’s ‘An 


Anatomy of the World,’ from the ‘ First’ 


Anniversary’ as well as from the ‘ Funeral 
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Elegy’ and the ‘Second Anniversary.’ That 
being so. the date of ‘The Duchess of 
Malfi’ must be about 1612, the date of the 
publication of the ‘ Anatomy’ in its entirety. 

Donne’s evidenze is corroborated by other 
work ot contemporary writers bearing fixed 
dates, but I reserve that information for 
the present, because it throws light on the 
date of the composition of ‘The White 
Devil,’ which I cannot deal with now. But 
most certainly ‘A Monumental Column’ 
was late in the field, and followed Chapman’s 
‘Epicedium; or, a Funeral Song,’ printed 
-_almost before Prince Henry’s body was cold. 
Webster had read and been impressed by 
‘Chapman’s elegy, and took certain hints 
from it for his own poem: and he evidently 
alludes to the ‘ Epicedium’ as well as to 
elegies written by others previous to the 
commencement of his own. (See ll. 259- 
268.) On 15 February, 1613, Chapman’s 
‘The Masque of the Middle Temple’ was 
performed at Whitehall to celebrate the 
marriage of Prineess Elizabeth. Chapman 
had to part with his manuscript burriedly ; 
and this haste, as he informs us, caused 
some contusion in the presentation otf the 
masque. Evidently Webster witnessed the 
performance, or saw it in print. 

Honour is so much respected and adored, that 
she hath a temple erected to her, like a goddess ; a 
virgin priest consecrated to her, which is Eunomia, 
or Law, since none should dare access to honour but 
dy virtue, &e. 

Plutus. And since to Honour none should dare 

ACCESS 
But held by virtue’s hand, &c. 

Masque,’ Chapman’s ‘ Plays,’ pp. 345, 348. 
Webster, after telling us that Prince Henry 
-despised ‘‘ all tans and ventoys of the court,” 
or masques, such as that of Chapman, which 
was fresh in his mind, says :— 

And as Marcellus did two temples rear 
To Honour and to Virtue, plac’d so near 
They kiss’d, yet none to Honour’s yot access 
But they that pass’d through Virtue’s ; so, &e. 

*A Monumental Column,’ IL. 102-5. 
Chapman’s ‘ Masque’ fixes the time before 
which Webster could not have begun to 
write his belated elegy. 

Webster’s elegy is really a mosaic of bor- 
rowings from various writers; and little, 
save its art, is Webster’s own. 

The opening lines of the elegy are written 
in imitation of the ‘Anatomy, First Ann.,’ 
especially of ll. 67-78, which are echoed again 
in 1. 277, where Webster says, 

Whose beams shall break forth from thy hollow 
tomb. 

Ll. 23-30 are copied almost without altera- 

tion from Ben Jonson’s dedication to the 


same Prince Henry of his ‘Masque of 
Queens’; and one of these borrowed lines 
appears again in the same form in ‘ The 
Duchess of Malfi,’ IIT. ii. 299, in connexion 
with a passage from the ‘ Arcadia,’ which 
is again only slightly altered in the elegy, 
ll. 78-9, and paralleled once more in * Appius 
and Virginia,’ I. ii. 12-14. The ‘ Arcadia’ 
and Ben Jonson parallels are more fully 
dealt with in my Sidney-Webster papers. 

As Montaigne is responsible for many of 
the good things that appear in ‘The 
Duchess of Malfi,’ it would be very sur- 
prising if we did not find a trace of the 
French philosopher in the elegy. And we 
are not disappointed. Montaigne says :— 

They [Lucullus, Metellus, and Scipio] are 
ceased, and so is my father as fully as they; and is 
as distant from me and life in eighteene yeeres as 
they were in sixteene hundred; whose memorie, 
amitie, and societie I notwithstanding omit not to 
continue, to embrace and converse withall, with a 
perfect and most lively union.—Book iii. chap. ix. 
p. 511, col. 1. 
Webster makes fine use of this sentiment :— 
And though he died so late, he’s no more near 
To us than they that died three thousand year 
Before him; only memory doth keep 
Their fame as fresh as his from death “i 

Immediately following these lines is a 
reference to the long life enjoyed by the 
stag and the raven; this comes from Donne’s 
‘Anatomy,’ as other evidence will show :— 
When stag, and raven, and the long-lived tree, 
Compared with man, died in minority, &e. 

* Anatomy, First Ann.,’ ll. 115-16, 
CHARLES CRAWFORD. 
(To be concluded.) 


INSCRIPTIONS AT LUCERNE. 


In the English Cemetery, some 2} miles to 
the east of the town, are the following 
inscriptions (May, 1905) :— 

1. Elizabeth Symes, d. of the Rev. J. M. 
Symes, Ballybegg, Wicklow, Ireland, ob. at 
Lucerne, 2 July, 1896. 

2. Charles Edward Stirling, Colonel Royal 
Artillery, ob. 8 Oct., 1895, a. 62. 

3. Margaret Leighton, ob. at Lucerne, 
24 Sept., 1895, a. 60. 

4. Percy Nevile Wyatt, second s. of the 
late G. Nevile Wyatt, Esq., of Lake House, 
Cheltenham, ob. 2 Nov., 1893. 

5. W. H. A. Willis Fleming, 0b. 13 Nov. 
1886, a. 32. 

6. Elizabeth, w. of James Kenyon, of 
Accrington, Lanes, ob. at Seebourg, Lucerne, 
3 July, 1896, a. 69. 
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7. Emilie Schuller, b. 26 July, 1867, 
drowned at Lucerne, 29 June, 1898. 

8. Herbert Hanson Derwent, of Middlesbro, 
England, drowned near Meggen, 29 June, 
1898, a. 21, in trying to save another. 

9. Frances Emma Glossop, b. 23 July, 
1823, ob. 28 Sept., 1899. 

10. Maria Brown, d. of William and Eliza- 
beth Brown, of West Derby, Liverpool, 
sister of W. C. Brown, of 1, Cromwell Crescent, 
S. Kensington, ob. at Lucerne, 20 Aug., 1900. 

11. A red granite tomb, of which the in- 
scription has entirely disappeared, except a 
text in metal letters. 

12. Fanny, wid. of Capt. J. W. Williams, 
R.N., of Dropmore House, Canterbury, ob. 
10 April, 1900, a. 86. 

13. Mabel Alice Bethell, b. 26 Feb., 1891, 
ob. 9 July, 1892. 

14. Margaret Anne Trafford, ob. 3 Sept., 
1901, a. 26. 

15. Henry Devenish Leigh, Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, ob. at Luzern, 
2 May, 1903, a. 39. 

16. Sarah Sykes, 1858-1901. 

17. John Henry Brown, ob. 29 May, 1903, 
eldest s. of the late John Brown, of Carlisle, 
England, b. 24 July, 1840. 

18. Michael Arthur Castle, 0b. at Lucerne, 
9 Dec., 1885, a. 68. 

19. Lieut.-Col. Hill, served 21 years in 
H.M. 73rd Regiment. Killed by a fall on 
Mount Pilatus, bur. 29 May, 1885. 

20. Henry Sidebotham, chaplain of St. 
John’s, Mentone, ob. at Lucerne, 2 June, 
1901, a. 62. 

21. Anne Jane Cannon, b. at Douglas, 
I. of Man, ob. at Lucerne, 20 April, 1859. 

22. John Caldecott, b. 21 Dec., 1824, ob. 
27 Aug., 1900. 

23. John Horsley Haslam, vicar of St. 
Saviour’s, Denmark Park, ob. at Lucerne, 
27 Aug., 1904. 

24. Charles William Parker, of Merton, 
England, ob. 5 Sept., 1904. 

25. Edith Guest, of Barnsley, England, 
1851-1904. 

26. Henry W. Carson, B.D., T.C.D., vicar 
of Santry, co. Dublin, ob. at Lucerne, 1 Sept., 
1895. 

27. Edward Doughty, b. at Wakefield, 
Yorks, 7 Dec., 1826, ob. at Lucerne, 19 July, 
1895. 

28. Arthur Ruxton, b. in Dublin, 2 Dec., 
1807, ob. at Lucerne, 28 July, 1894. 

29. Mary Elizabeth Schobinger, w. of 
Joseph Anton Schobinger, Lucerne, and elder 
d. of the late William Cowan, LL.D., J.P., 
Linburn, Mid-Lothian, 0b. 3 Feb., 1903, at 
Villa Musegg, Lucerne, a. 33. 


30. William A. Shade, the artist, b. 
19 Nov., 1848, ob. 26 Sept., 1890. 

31. Arthur Macnamara, barrister-at-law,. 
b. 24 April, 1861, ob. 16 Aug., 1890. Killed 
by a fall on the lower slopes of the Diissistock.. 

32. Mary Helena, d. of the Rev. John T. 
Barker, of Rushden Rectory, Northants,. 
ob. at Lucerne, 22 July, 1890, a. 23. 

33. Henry Bell, ob. 15 Aug., 1889. 

34. A wooden cross without inscription. 

35. Thomas Dunnill, of Dublin, a. 59. 
Accidentally drowned while crossing the- 
bridge in course of construction at Lucerne, 
19 July, 1870. Remains removed from the 
old town cemetery, 26 Sept., 1903. 

36. David Leckie, b. at Peebles, 24 July,. 
1820, ob. 3 May, 1889. : 

37. George Thompson, ob. in Lucerne,. 
8 June, 1884. . 

38. George, fifth s. of Sir William Stephen- 
son Clark, of York, b. 1828, ob. 28 Aug., 1903. 

39. William Henry Griffith, ob. at Lucerne,. 
17 July, 1887, a. 57. 

40. Rev. Henry F. Morrieson, 0b. 1 Aug.,. 
1886, a. 34. 

41. William Mann Thomson, advocate,. 
Edinburgh, ob. suddenly on Mount Pilatus,. 
9 Aug., 1868, a. 36. Erected by his w., Alice 
Caroline Thomson. 

42. Hon. Katherine Frances, w. of Sir 
John Joscelyn Coghill, Bt., b. 17 March, 
1827, ob. 25 Aug., 1881. Also their s.,. 
Gerald Cramer Coghill, b. 26 Sept., 1854, 
ob. 15 July, 1873. 

43. Anna Clara Shute, 0b. 26 Oct., 1874, 
a. 26. 

44. Annie Toldervy, ob. at Nice, January, 
1875. 

45. F. Le Breton Butler, Captain Ist West. 
India Regt., ob. at Lucerne, 10 July, 1874, 
a. 34. 

46. Kate Marion Adelaide, d. of Alfred 
Austin, London, b. 1 Jan., 1884, ob. 14 Feb.,. 
1885. 

47. John James Montgomery, ob. 22 Aug.,. 
1884, a. 52. 

48. Arthur Sibbald, sixth s. of James. 
Grieve, M.D., Dumfries, Scotland, ob. at. 
Lucerne, 16 April, 1881, a. 21. 

49. Elizabeth Jessop, second d. of the late: 
Rev. R. F. Jessop, of Marlfield, co Dublin, ob. 
at Lucerne, 8 Oct., 1880. 

50. Elizabeth Topham, ob. at Lucerne, 
30 June, 1878, a. 73. 

51. Charlotte Frances Mona Hulton, fifth 
d. of the late Lieut.-Col. Henry Hulton, of 
Preston, Lancs, ob. at Andermatt, 21 June, 
bur. here 27 June, 1878. ; 

52. Eliza Catherine Pakenham, relict’ of 
the Hon. and Rev. Henry Pakenham, late 
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Dean of St. Patrick’s, ob. 27 July, 1867, a. 73. 
Erected by her children. 

53. Agnes Joanna Keith, eldest d. of John 
and Agnes Keith, b. at Aberdeen, 10 Nov., 
185[8 7], ob. 5 Aug., 187[8 ?]. 

54. Florence Catherine Stephen, only d. 
of Oscar Leslie and Isabella Stephen, of 
Arthurlie Lodge, Burton-on-Trent, ob. 12 July, 
1864, a. 19. 

55. Charlotte White Western, third d. of 
Rear-Admiral Western, of Tattington Place, 
Ipswich, b. 10 Feb., 1810, ob. of fever at 
Lucerne, 28 Sept., 1865. 

56. Emma E. Tracey, ob. 13 Aug., 1881. 

57. Martha Elizabeth Neumann, w. of C. 
Neumann, and d. of the late B. Bullen, Esq., 
b. 6 May, 1833, ob. 12 Jan., 1894. 

58. Wilhelma von Roeder, b. in Berlin, 
6 Sept., 1880, ob. 4 Nov., 1891. 

59. Agnes Mary Spalding, b. at St. Andrews, 
Scotland, 29 June, 1847, ob. at Seelisberg, 
18 June, 1885. 

60. Charles Granet de la Rue, ob. at 
Schénwil, Meggen, 29 March, 1890. 

The two following are in the south arcade 
of the cemetery attached to the Hofkirche 
in Lucerne. They are in German. 

1. Gustav Arnold, of Altdorf and Luzern, 
ob. 28 Sept., 1900. Sarah Agnes Arnold, 
née Walmsley, ob. 3 March, 1884. 

2. Sarah Agnes Arnold, born in Lancaster, 
29 Aug., 1818, ob. in Luzern, 3 March, 1884. 

G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 


BisHor Corset’s Porms.—I have re- 
cently acquired what I believe to be the 
dedication copy of the first issue of the 
edition of 1647 of Corbet’s poems. Every- 
body interested in the matter knows that 
some copies of this year end on p. 53, E 3, 
at the bottom of which the word “ Finis ”’ 
appears, while others, after a blank (E 4), 
have sixteen leaves added, upon the last of 
which (p. 85, G 8) “‘ Finis” is again printed. 
My book, which has not, I think, been 
hitherto described, ends with ‘ Finis” on 
the verso of p. 50, sig. E. With the excep- 
tion of a slight alteration in the border of 
the title, the matter which is found in these 
three issues is from the same setting. Each 
of them contains an ‘Epistle Dedicatory ’ 
from N. N. to Lady Teynham; mine has, in 
addition, the following in manuscript :— 

Maddam 

-hauinge seene your Ladiship sometimes 
entertaine your selfe, with boockes of this kinde 
I thought the boldnesse would bee the more pardon- 
able, if irae Patronadge, to these Verses, were 
presumed upon; And ne thincke) I could not doe 


the dead Author more right then to dedicate his 


immortale Poems to soe divine a Beautie, that to 
their perpetuitie will add such a luster, as that, the 
Muses will thincke themselfes graced by beeinge at 
your Deuotion, and for this preferment to them, 
thay will bee allwaies readie to mediate, for my 


beemnge 
Maddam 

Your Lad* most humble 
Seruant 

Couent Gar. Jo: Donne. 

August 

It seems probable that the letters N. N. 
of the ‘ Epistle Dedicatory ’ were intended 
to represent the endings of the names of the 
younger Donne (he was, it will be seen, an 
eccentric speller), and it is something to his 
credit that he was apparently Corbet’s first 

editor. G. THoRN-DRURY. 


Sm Epwarp AND PARLIAMENT. 
—At p. 472 of the last volume Mr. F. H. 
RELTON wrote :— 

“Mr. Bostock is quite correct in stating that 
Sir Edward Harley was baptized at Wigmore, 
21 Oct., 1624; but the statement given in the pedi- 
gree I compiled, that he was M.P. tor co. Hereford 
in 1640, although, in view of Mr. Bostock’s state- 
ment, apparently incredible, is also accurate. Col- 
lins, 1741, iii.. records that Sir Edward Harley was 
baptized in 1624, was knight of the shire tor Here- 
ford in the last Parliament of Charles I, was 
wounded battle....... ‘The last Parliament of 
Charles I.’ evidently refers to the Long Parliament, 
which assembled in 1640 and was dissolved in 1660, 
Charles having been executed 30 Jan., 1649; and in 
Sharpe's * Peerage, ii., it is stated that * Sir Edward 
Harley, born 1624, was M.P. co. Hereford, 1640.’ 
Apparently in those days a man could be elected to 
a seat in Parliament before attaining the age of 
twenty-one. 

Instances of members of Parliament at- 
taining high position and fame at a very 
early age are of course well known; but 
Mr. ReEtton’s positive statement, which he 
rightly calls ‘“‘apparently incredible,” that 
Sir Edward Harley became M.P. in 1640 (at 
which time Harley was presumably sixteen 
years old), deserves a more careful exami- 
nation than Mr. Revton has given it. He 
cites two authorities in support of the state- 
ment — Collins and Sharpe. Now Collins 
does not assert that Harley was M.P. in 
1640, but merely (according to Mr. REtTOoN) 
that Harley “was knight of the shire for 
Hereford in the last Parliament of Charles I.” 
The Long Parliament, assembled in 1640, 
was dismissed by Cromwell in 1653. Hence 
a member of the Long Parliament may have 
been elected at any time between 1640 and 
1653. Collins, therefore, is placed out of 
court, for he does not assert the thing that 
Mr. REvToN thinks he asserts. Sharpe does 
state that Harley “was M.P. co. Hereford, 
1640”; but is this statement correct ? The 
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following facts, easily ascertainable, prove 
that it is not correct. 

On 24 Oct,, 1640, Sir Robert Harley and 
Fitzwilliam “ Coningesby ” were returned to 
Parliament from co. Hereford. On 20 Nov., 
1641, ‘‘ Humphry Coningesby” was returned 
to Parliament “ vice Fitzwilliam Coningesby, 
esq., expelled the House as a monopolist.” 
The return of “ Edward Harly, esq.,” bears 
the date *‘ 14,” but is ‘‘ torn and defaced,” 
so that the month and year are unascertain- 
able from the return; but he was “elected 
vice Humphry Coningesby, esq., disabled to 
sit.” (These facts are taken from ‘ Return, 
Members of Parliament,’ 1878, Part I., 
p- 489, and ‘ Index to Part I.,’ p. xliv.) From 
another source we know with certainty when 
Humphrey Coningsby was disabled. Under 
date of 11 Sept., 1646, the following passage 
will be found in the ‘ Journals of the House 
of Commons’ (iv. 667) :— 

“Resolved, &e. That a Warrant shall issue forth, 
under Mr. Speaker’s Hand, directed to the Clerk of 
the Crown in Chancery, to issue forth a Writ, for 
the new Election of a Kaight of the Shire for the 
County of Hereford, in the place of Humfry 
Coningsby, Esquire, disabled by Judgment of the 
House, to sit as a Member thereof, during this 
Parliament.” 

From this passage it may be inferred that 
the date of Harley’s return to Parliament 
was 14 Sept. (or Oct.), 1646. At all events, 
it could not have been before 11 Sept., 1646, 
at which time Harley was either twenty-two 
years of age or lacked it by but a few days. 

After ascertaining the above facts for 
myself, I looked into the notice of Sir Edward 
Harley in the ‘D.N.B.,‘ and there found 
the correct statement that he became M.P. 
in 1646. ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


GrantHam Cross.—The report of a trial 
concerning the destruction of the ancient 
cross at Grantham, in 1780, is worthy of 
preservation in the pages of ‘N. & Q” In 
The Morning Post and Daily Advertiser of 
14 August, 1780, occurs the following :— 


“At the Assizes for the County of Lincoln came 
on to be tried, by a special jury, an action between 
the Hon. John Manners, plaintiff, and Mr. John 
Stanser, the Alderman of the Corporation of Grant- 
ham, defendant, for pulling down the Market 
Cross, which has stood beyond memory in the 
Market-place at Grantham, and converting it to his 
own use. Mr. Manners claimed it as a parcel of the 
Manor of Grantham, and belonging to his markets, 
which his father, Lord William, had purchased of 
the Duke of Portland, to whom it had descended, 
being the grandson of Count Bentinck, Earl of Port- 
‘and, who was the Grantee of William III. It 
appears that this manor, two markets, and two 
lairs, with the tolls, had been anciently in jointure 


to several Queens of England, and was last in join- 
ture to Charles II.’s Queen, and the tolls had n 
constantly leased by the Crown, and the Portland 
family, to the Aldermen and Burgesses of Grant- 
ham, and was leased to them at the time of pulling 
down the Cross. The defendant set up his right to 
take it down, as being formerly granted to the 
Corporation, either by grant of Charles I. or 
Charles IL, which gave them a market and three 
fairs, and having repaired it twelve years ago. 
The trial lasted ten Seat and the jury, after a 
short deliberation, found a verdict for the plaintiff, 
and 40/, damages.” 
JOHN RoBINsoN. 


Delaval House, Sunderland. 


R. B. SHERIDAN: UNPRINTED VERSES. 
—The following lines and note I have copied 
from an old MS. scrapbook headed ‘S. G. 
5, Featherstone Buildings, January, 1816” : 

TRUE HAPPINEss. 

True Happiness is not the Growth of Earth, 

The Soil is fruitless if you seek it there ; 
Tis an Exotic of Celestial Birth, _ 

And never blooms but in Celestial Air. 
Sweet plant of Paradise! thy seeds are sown 

In here and there a breast of heavenly mould; 
It rises slow, and buds, but ne’er was known 

To blossom here: the climate is too cold. 

R. B. Sheridan. 

““Mrs. Birch of Stratford place gave this to Mrs. 
Smyth, who wrote it. out for my Sister [Mrs. 
Edmeads]. It was understood never to have been 
in print. S. G.” 

If still unprinted, the lines may be worth 
preserving. D. J. 


MARRIAGE IN A SHiIFT.—There was at one 
time a notion that a man might marry 
a@ woman in financial difficulties without 
becoming liable for her debts, if the woman 
appeared at the ceremony in her shift only, 
and instances of this practice have been 
recorded in ‘N. & Q.’ from time to time. I 
have always understood that this belief was 
confined to persons in humble positions in 
life, but the following extract from the 
“Consultation Book”? of Madapollam, one 
of the stations of the East India Company, 
shows that this was not the case :— 

“Thursday, 16th May, 1678. Mrs. Marge 
Fleetwood, the relict ot Mr. Robert Vieseeed, 
deceased, was joined in matrimony with Mr. John 
Heathfield, Chirurgeon, of this Factory, whom he 
received in her shift.” 

The bride was the widow of the late chief 
of the station. I take the above extract 
from the Rev. Frank Penny’s ‘ The Church 
in Madras’ (London, 1904), p. 68. 

R. B. P. 


St. WINIFRED AND THE OLD PRETENDER. 
—Amongst the Phillipps MSS. sold in April, 
1903, were some papers endorsed by Sir 
Thomas Burnet, the son of Bishop Burnet, 
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“ Papers sent me from the Bp. of Worcester 
on my ‘New Proofs, &e.’”’ These papers 
by Dr. William Lloyd refer to the foolish 
belief, no doubt carefully encouraged for 
political reasons, that the son of James II, 
—the Pretender,”’ as one side styled 
him ; James III., as he was declared to be 
by the other—was a supposititious child. 
In the sale catalogue there is an extract 
from which a brief quotation may be made : 
“From 76 to 87 we heard of nothing but mis- 
carriages, but then it was resolved that a child 
must be had....... About this time it was given out 
by the Popish priest of Chester that the queen was 
with child of a son, and being asked how he knew 
it was a son, his answer was, because the King had 
pray'd to St. Winifred for a child and a son, and 
the Saint’s rule was to grant all that was asked or 
nothing, and therefore, since it appeared that the 
queen was with child, they might surely conclude 
it to be a son.” 
Some papers of Lloyd’s on this so-called 
““warming-pan plot” are in the British 
Museum (Add. MSS. 32096, 33286). 

I do not remember any other reference to 
the supposed peculiarity of the saint or to 
her intercession being sought by James II. 

E. A. Axon. 


Docceret Boox-Inscriptions.—If not 
exactly to the same species as the riming 
warnings to book-borrowers discussed at 
98 i. 366, 512; ii. 115, 376, yet to the same 
genus of inscriptions in books belong per- 
sonal memoranda and pious effusions in 
doggerel verse which are occasionally found 
in second-hand volumes, and which not un- 
frequently furnish valuable data for the 
genealogist and family historian. Of this 
class, though without any historic value, is 
the following MS. inscription in a copy of 
‘Wesleyana,’ an 18mo volume published in 
1825, the spelling of which is left in its 
original crudity and freedom from punc- 
tuation :— 

Sarah Smeeton is my name 

and ingland is my natin 

harbrough was my dwelling place 

and christ is my salvation 

my old companions hear will be 

when I ham far away 

unless the lord doath vengeance seal 

and death steal them away 

this book my name shall ever have 

while I ham dead and in my grave 

when gready worms my body heat 

then you may read my name compleat. 
Sarah Smeeton. 

It is just possible that Sarah Smeeton of 
Harborough is still in the land of the living ; 
but if so, the above youthful effusion of hers 
will no doubt have faded from her memory. 

CHARLES A. FEDERER. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Nive Men’s Morris.—Can any of your 
correspondents say what the exact rules are 
for playing the game of nine men’s morris, 
mentioned in ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 
II. i. 98 (Globe) :— 

The nine men’s morris is filled up with mud? 

The rules known to the writer are given 
in Strutt’s ‘Sports and Pastimes,’ Brand’s 
‘Popular Antiquities,’ and in ‘The English 
Dialect Dictionary.’ There are, however, 
other varieties of the game, and it is these 
that are wanted. 

The game is also called ‘merelles,”* 
‘mill,’ &c. A variety is known in India, 
and the Indian board has additional mark- 


ings. 

‘At Stratford-on-Avon lately the lines of 
the game have been set out on the lawn 
of the Shakespeare Memorial, the markings 
being copied from an old board found ina 
cottage at Shottery. Some boards are with- 
out the diagonal lines at the corner, and 
this is the game now best known in War- 
wickshire. (Mrs.) FLOWER. 

Stratford-on-Avon. 

[Several contributions on nine men’s morris ap- 
peared at 8S. xii. 28, 89, 173, 333. ] 


Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1762, p. 237, has the following: ‘‘ The 
old podike, the defensive bank to the country 
of Marshland, in Norfolk, against foreign 
waters, was cut thro’ by persons unknown.” 

Where is, or was, ‘‘ the old podike”’? Is 
the name still known ? What is its origin 
or derivation ? It has been suggested that 
it means a dike such as those by which the 
river Po, in its lower course through the 
plains of Lombardy, is confined within its 
channel. But is there any historical evidence. 
for this ? J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


“ LipcaTe”’: LEAP - GATE.” — What, if 
any, was the difference between a ‘“lyd- 
yate”’ and a “lyp-yate” in the Dartmoor 
district Among old field- names in the 
Venville parish of South Tawton I find 
[Trans. Dev. Assoc., xxxv. 538] that of 
‘** Lidgate.” W. Crossing in his ‘One Hun- 


dred Years on Dartmoor,’ speaking of gates 
to keep cattle from straying, says: ‘‘ These 
are called ‘leap-yeats’ in the old survey.” 
In Risdon (p. 223) we read: ‘‘ The correction 
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of the corn-ditches and leap yeats shall be 
in the court of Lidford.” The ‘N.E.D.’ 
gives Lidgate,’* ‘“hlidjeat,” ‘lydyate,” 
&c., North. dial. “liggat,’’ a swing-gate, a 
gate set up between meadow or pasture and 
ploughed land, or across the highway, to 
prevent cattle from straying. Halliwell has 
“‘lidgitts,”’ Lines., gates set up at the end of 
villages and elsewhere, to prevent cattle 
from straying on arable lands. If I remem- 
ber aright, the word “lyp-gate”’ or ‘‘leap- 
gate ’’ does not appear in the ‘ N.E.D.’; but 
I imagine that it might have some connexion 
with the term ‘“ deer-leap,”’ which, in one of 
its significations (see 2 S. iii. 47, 99, 137; 
38. xii. 186), was a high bank so constructed 
that deer could leap down from a chase or 
forest into the park of a thus _ speciall 
privileged manor, but could not leap bac 
again. Page, in his ‘ Exploration of Dart- 
moor,’ alluding to the river, remarks that 
the name “Lyd’’ derives from the Celtic 
or Cornu-Celtic hlid, a covering; and Thomas 
Wright in ‘Homes of Other Days,’ after 
referring to the geat in the outer wall and 
the duru in the hall of a tun, says :-— 

‘** Another kind of door mentioned in the vocabu- 
laries was a hA/id-gata, literally a gate with a lid or 
cover, which was, perhaps, however, a word merely 
invented to represent the Latin va/va, which is 
given as its equivalent.” 

Whatever may have been the case as to 
entrances in or near buildings, it is highly 
improbable that a cattle-gate on a moor or 
highway would have been provided with a 
roof or shelter such as we find over lich-gates, 
where coffins were set down during the 
utterance of a prayer, at the entrance of 
churchyards. But I have wondered whether 
a “lidgate” might possibly have swung 
from a bar above, in such a way that cattle 
could push it open—if of light material— 
from one side, and not from the other, or 
have been raised and let down by means of 
pulleys, as I suppose was the case with those 
projecting window-shutters (evidently hinged 
at the top) that are represented in old illu- 
minations, &c. Are there any medieval 
drawings of lyd- or lyp-gates extant ? 

LEGA-WEEKEsS. 

[‘‘ Leap-gate” appears in the ‘N.E.D.,’ with the 
forms ‘‘hlyp3eat,” *‘lip3et,” “‘lyp3et,” or “ lypzet,” 
and “‘leap-yeat.” It is defined as ‘‘a low gate in a 
fence, which can be leaped by deer, while keeping 
sheep from straying.” ] 


*Ursino oF NavarreE.’—I should be glad 
to know the writer of the following 
brochure 

“ Ursino of Navarre ; | Legend of King Solomon | 
and the Hoopoos; | Fables. | And ye that ben 


metriciens me excuse. | Chaucer. | [Woodeut of a 
Hoopoo.] | London: | W. N. Wright, Bookseller to 
the Queen, | 60, Pall Mall. | 1852.” 8vo, pp. [iv.] 
+ 80. Issued in light buff paper wrappers. 

I am inclined to ascribe the authorship 
to James Robinson Planché, but beyond 
internal evidence, and the fact that Wright 
published ‘The Pursuivant of Arms,’ I 
have no proof. W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
There is a day in spring 
When under all the earth the secret germs 
Begin to stir and glow before they bud. 
MarGaret Boyp CARPENTER. 
The Palace, Ripon. 
[The lines are from Miss Smedley’s ‘Story of 
Queen Isabel.’ See SURGEON-GENERAL Mutr’s in- 
teresting reply at 9S. ix. 57.] 


Where can I find the following lines ? 


’Tis only in the land of fairy dreams 

Such marble temples rise, bright in the gleams 

Of golden sunshine. Truth here now repeats 

What fancy oft has pictured forth in sleep. 
Epwarp LATHAM. 


The East bowed low before the blast with silent 


deep disdain ; 
She heard the legions thunder past, then plunged 


in thought again. 
A. B. 


True, the white moon, like a lovely warder, 
Guards a fair tomb in a ruined aisle, 
Where the gentle minstrel of the Border 
Hath all Dryburgh for a burial pile. 


“G,” Harp or Sort.—Will any of your 
numerous philological readers explain the 
obvious anomalies in the pronunciation of 
the letter g shown by the following list ?— 

Margaret (hard), margarine (soft), mar- 
guerite (hard), margin (soft), begin (hard), 
gin (soft), gate (hard), gulp (hard), gasp 
(hard), get (hard), gear (hard), gem (soft). 

The matter has much amused and 
astonished E. P. WOLuFERSTAN. 


GIRL SENTENCED TO BE BURNT ALIVE: 
Pressina to DeEatH. —In the late Mr. 
Charles Neate’s ‘ Considerations on the Pun- 
ishment of Death’ we are told that about 
the year 1770 (the precise date is not given) 


“a girl of fourteen years old or thereabouts was 
sentenced to burnt alive for having, by the 
direction of her master, who was a maker of bad 
money, concealed in her bosom a farthing silvered 
over to look like a sixpence. She was not reprieved 
till the morning fixed for her execution, when the 
stake and faggots were actually ready; and the 
reprieve then was only obtained by the great ex- 
“oe of a benevolent and influential nobleman.” 


I am anxious to know where and when the 
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trial occurred. Can any one refer me to a 
contemporary account of the case ? 

In the same work it is stated that in 1735 
a@ men was pressed to death for “ standing 
mute.” Is this the most recent case of 
which we have any knowledge ? The name 
of the victim is desired, and the place where 
the punishment took place. 

Epwarp PEAcOocK. 
Wickentree House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


W. G. WEBB, ENGRAVER.—Can any reader 
assist me in tracing an engraver named 
W. G. Webb ? He was at 19, Cloth Fair, 
Smithfield, about 1843, but does not appear 
in Kelly’s ‘ Directory’ for the next year. 
I have several prints with that address, 
and wish to trace what became of him. 

J. Kine. 

304, Essex Road, N. 


DeEsMonpD.—Will some one be so good as 
to tell me the meaning of the Irish Christian 
name Desmond ? G. T. Drake. 


DaNIEL O’CONNELL’S SPEECH AT THE 
Hitt oF Tara.—When in Ireland some 
months ago I met an old gentleman-——ninety- 
eight years of age—who informed me that 
he knew the ‘ Liberator” intimately. He 
said that when O’Connell was fighting for 
emancipation he arranged to deliver a great 
speech on the Hill of Tara. The English 
authorities, getting to know, sent over 
several special correspondents to take a 
careful note of all that O’Connell might say ; 
but, to the astonishment of the Govern- 
ment officials, the ‘* Liberator” delivered 
every word of his speech in the Irish ian- 
guage, which the reporters of course did not 
understand, and they returned to England 
as wise as they were when they left it. 

Can any of your correspondents give me 
further information on this subject ? 

Baron SETON OF ANDRIA. 

Seton Cottage, Great Yarmouth. 


‘‘Ecce the origin of 
this exclamation—known to every reader 
of Scott’s ‘Fair Maid of Perth ’—been 
cleared up? I have not been able to trace 
it further back than Pennant’s ‘Tour in 
Scotland.’ J. P. Owen. 


“TOUCHING woop.’’ — Can any reader 
explain the origin of ‘touching wood ’’ 
after boasting of one’s exemption from ill 
fortune ?—a species of “‘ absit omen’’ prac- 
tised in Shropshire and Cheshire, and pro- 
bably in many other parts of England. ‘The 
procedure is of this kind: “I’m thankful 


to say I never broke a bone, or even had 
a bad sprain in my life—well, I’d_ better 
touch wood”; and a chair or table, or 
anything near that is wooden, is touched. 
Can the custom come from some lingering 
memory of the veneration attached to relics 
of the true Cross ? HELGA. 


‘THE PrRoGREss.’ — Some 
twenty years ago I accidentally picked up @ 
waste sheet of printed paper of sixteen 
pages, whereon appeared the first stanzas 
of a poem which appeared to bear the title 
of ‘The Ritualist’s Progress,’ Part I. is 
headed ‘Our New Vicar.’ The first stanza 
runs :— 

Our new-appointed vicar 
Is a most devoted man, 
And means to work the parish 
On a new and better plan; 
He fears we’ve been neglected,” 
And says, with aspect sage, 
That as regards church matters 
Ve’re quite behind the age.” 
The poem is a clever skit, and I should 
very much like to obtain the names of 
author and publisher and the date. Can 
any of your readers help me ? 
G. F. CHAMBERS. 
Sydenham, S.E. 


PICTURE OF A LADY AND HER Son, 1594. 
—On 17 Nov., 1859, the late Sir George 
Scharf, F.S.A., exhibited to the Society of 
Antiquaries a portrait of a lady and her 
son painted on thin panel. On her sleeve 
she had a jewel representing a dog crouching 
on a bridge, with the rays of the sun above. 
The picture was dated 1594. The lady 
held a pomander of silver filigree, and the 
boy a peg-top. Whom did these portraits 
represent ? and where are they now ? 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


Joun PuRNELL married Dorcas Duckett, 
and had two sons, John and Thomas. John 
married about 1750 Isabella Whitby. She 
died in 1781, and was buried at Stoke 
Damarel. He died 1788. They had two 
children, Jane Isabella and John Solly 
Fratter. Thomas, the other son of John, 
was born 1753, married Priscilla Taylor in 
1773, and died in 1790. I have full details 
of his descendants, but I wish to trace his 
father and mother. The latter is said to 
have come from co. Carlow. So far as I 
can ascertain, this family of Purnell is not 
connected with the Purnells of Hancombe 
or Haverton, Gloucestershire. Please reply 
direct. R. 


5, Castle Street, Liverpool. 
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Replies. 


VERIFY YOUR REFERENCES. 
(10 S. vi. 62.) 


HoweEVEr “intolerable” it may seem to 
the sensitive erudition of Mr. ALFrep F. 
Rossins, mistakes, I fear, will continue to 
occur in the best regulated literature. Those 
who make none, make nothing, people say. 
For myself, I freely confess 1 am often in 
fault, for which reason I rarely, except ‘“‘ on 
compulsion,” correct the errors committed 
by others. Nor should I notice Mr. Ron- 
BINS’S communication, had it not been sent 
to me by an anonymous correspondent, 
tastefully decorated with a blue pencil. 

To come to the matter in hand. Napoleon 
unquestionably used the aphorism I quote. 
Here is the authority: ‘ Enfin, aprés avoir 
— de nouveau deux ou trois fois du 
sublime au ridicule il nya quun pas ;.... 
il demanda a partir” (‘Histoire de ’Am- 
bassade dans le Grand Duché de Varsovie,” 
by M. de Pradt, second edition, 1815, 
pp. 219-20). The Abbé de Pradt, the 
narrator, was the person to whom Napo- 
leon spoke; and I think that Hazlitt, who 
later (1828-30) wrote a ‘ Life of Napoleon 
Buonaparte,’ in which he translates the 
above sentence from De Pradt (iv. 56), had 
this form in mind, and not the shapeless and 
straggling utterance of Paine, which, more- 
over, is not his own, but had been said 
before by Fontenelle and Marmontel. Mr. 
Rossts writes as if he had discovered the 
Paine quotation. He will be interested to 
hear that it is in at least three accessible 
handbooks which I have consulted, viz., Hain 
Friswell’s ‘ Familiar Quotations,’ 1866, p. 306 
{where the Hazlitt form is also given to 
‘Talleyrand); Bartlett’s ‘Familiar Quotations,’ 
1901, 431 (wherethe Hazlitt form is called 
**Napoleon’s celebrated mot’’); and King’s 
* Classical and Foreign Quotations,’ 1904, 78. 
Ihave also seen the Hazlitt form ascribed 
to the Abbé Sieyés. Ward only (‘ Dict. of 
Quotations,’ 1893, p. 334) gives the passage 
from Paine itself. My own impression, in the 
absence of evidence to the contrary, is that 
in its current, compact, epigrammatic form, 
the aphorism belongs to Napoleon or Talley- 
rand, both of them expert mot-makers, who 
may, of course, have found the raw material 
elsewhere. I doubt if they found it in Paine, 
and Paine certainly did not originate it. 

Here are the respective passages above 
referred to from Fontenelle and Marmontel : 
<‘L’on ne saurait mieux faire voir que le 


magnifique et le ridicule sont si voisins, 
quwils se touchent”—Scarron is speaking of 
his Virgil travesty to Seneca (‘ uvres de 
Fontenelle,’ 1825, iv. 32). Fontenelle died 
in 1757, and the ‘ Dialogues des Morts,’ in 
which the above comes, dates from 1683. 
Marmontel says: ‘* En général, le ridicule 
touche au sublime”? (‘ Buvres Complettes de 
M. Marmontel,’ 1787, v. 188). Touche au here 
is precisely the ‘borders on” of Paine’s 
second passage. 

In adding that these references have been 
verified, I will only say further that if 
it be “intolerable” that mistakes should 
occur, it is surely equally intolerable that 
charges of carelessness or ignorance should 
be made upon imperfect investigation. 

AvustTIn DoBsON. 
[Reply from Mr. R. PrerPornt next week.] 


“Prum”: Jack Horner (10 S. vi. 67, 
111).—In the notes to his ‘ Nursery Rhymes 
of England’ (Percy Society, No. xvii.) 
Halliwell reprinted the old ‘‘ merriment ” 
of ‘ Jack Horner ’ from a copy in the Douce 
Collection in the Bodleian Library. The 
date of this copy is not given, but, trom the 
diction of the ballad, J should be inclined 
to ascribe it to about the year 1680. The 
stanza from which the nursery rime is taken 
will be found on p. 166. 

I have a copy of the “ merriment” in 
my own collection, the title of which is :— 

“The Pleasant History of Jack Horner. Con- 
taining the witty Tricks and pleasant Pranks he 
sf from his Youth to his riper Years; pleasant 
and delightful both for Winter and Summer 
Recreation. London, Printed: And sold by J. 
Drewry, Bookseller in Derby.” 

This copy is undated, but was probably 
printed about 1750. The “tricks and 
pranks ” played by Jack Horner are familiar 
to all students of folk-lore. 

The satirical verses directed against 
Ambrose Phillips, which, under the title 
of ‘Namby-Pamby,’ were printed at the 
end of that curious pamphlet, “‘ A Learned 
Dissertation on Dumpling, London, 1726,” 
contain several old nursery rimes which 
were in vogue at that date. Among them 
are the following lines :— 

Now he sings of Jacky Horner 

Sitting in the Chimney-Corner, 

Eating of a Christmas-Pie, 

Putting in his Thumb, Oh, fie! 
No mention, however, is made of the plum- 
pudding. W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


Dr. Watts probably meant “ prunes ” 
when he spoke of the grocer’s “ plumbs.” 
The distinction between “raisins” and 
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“plumbs ”’ must have been clear to his logical 
mind. A plum without a stone is not unlike 
a grape. E. 8. Dopeson. 


PLEDGE IN A BumPER (10 S. vi. 7, 92).— 
The old custom mentioned by Mr. WoLFER- 
STAN has obtained from time immemorial 
at Queen’s College, Oxford, on Founder’s 
Day and other great occasions. The grace 
cup, of great antiquity, is made of a large 
polished horn standing on eagle’s claws ; 
and the cover is formed in the shape of an 
eagle, no doubt in reference to the arms of 
the founder, Robert de Eglesfield, confessor 
to Queen Philippa. I am inclined to think 
that reference is made to this horn by 
Richard Braithwait, alias ‘‘ Drunken Bar- 
naby.” On the eagle lectern in Queen’s 
College Chapel is engraved “* Aquila Regina 
Avium, Avis Reginensium.” 

JOHN M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


BELDORNIE Press (10 S. v. 269).—Some 
information on this subject will be found in 
the Seecnd Series of ‘N. & Q.’ Before 
Utterson built Beldornie Tower, in Pelham 
Field, he resided at Buckland Grange, which 
before his time had been only a farm and 
was known as Ryde House (this latter name 
was transferred to a modern house built 
nearer to the sea by Mr. George Player for 
his own occupation). 

The following is an extract from The 
Isle of Wight Observer at the time of Utter- 
son’s death :— 

“This distinguished antiquary, who built Bel- 
dornie, Ryde, where he for many years resided, 
expired on the 14th July | eo at Brighton, in the 
79th year of hisage. The deceased gentleman was an 
uncompromising Tory of the old school, and a most 
implacable enemy to the system of ‘ retrenchment’ 
which followed in the wake of the passing of the 
Reform Bill. He was one of the ‘Six Clerks in 
Chancery,’ a sinecure of great emolument which 
the Whigs abolished, pensioning off the then 
holders for life; and we believe Mr. Utterson was 
the last survivor of them. On the election of Mr. 
Dawes in 1851 on Free Trade principles, Mr. Utter- 
son took such umbrage that he removed from 
Ryde, and_ shortly afterwards his exceedingly 
valuable library of antiquarian literature was 
brought to the hammer. For several years Mr. 
Utterson kept up a private printing office, where 
many scarce works were more par- 
ticularly those of the Elizabethan period. At 
St. Thomas’, Ryde, there are tablets to the memory 


99 


of Utterson and his wife. 


Ryde, LW. 
[There must be a mistake in the year Mr. 
BriGsTOcKE gives for Utterson’s death. The very 


G. R. BRIGSTOCKE. 


interesting article to which he refers appeared at 
2S. i. 6, and was written by J. Payne Coniizr, 
who began his note with the words ‘‘ The late Mr. 


Edward Vernon Utterson.” The next week, how- 
ever, ‘N. & Q.’ contained a letter from Mr. CoLLIER, 
dated ‘Jan. 8, 1856,” saying that he was “* most 
happy to be informed” that Mr. Utterson was then 
alive and well. The ‘D.N.B.’ article on Utterson 
states that he died at Brighton on 14 July, 1856,. 
and gives a list of his reprints at the Beldornie 
ress. 


“Rime” v. “ RoyMe” (10 S. v. 469, 
514; vi. 52, 90).—In the appendix to my 
edition of ‘ Lyeidas’ (1874) I find a note 
referring to a letter from Dr. F. J. FuRNi- 
VALL in ‘N. & Q.,’ 29 Nov., 1873, citing a 
line from Daniel in 1595, ‘ Railing rhymes 
were sowed,” as the earliest instance of 
this mode of spelling. I have also found 
in the same poet’s ‘Musophilus’ “the 
sacred relies of whose rhyme” and “ this 
eloquence, these rhymes.” But Gascoigne, 
a little earlier, has “‘ these toyes in ryme 
(=rime). In Donne (cire. 1610) we find 
“if thou forget the rhyme,” and in Carew 
(cire. 1620) “ballad rhime.” Hence it 
seems that the spelling of this word with h 
was pretty well established before 1660. 

C. S. JERRAM. 

[The first line quoted is from Daniel’s ‘Civil 
Wars,’ book ii., and was printed at 4 S. xii. 482. 
A long reply from Pror. SKEAT on the spelling of 
rime appeared on the preceding page. Both articles: 
are worthy of attentive consideration. | 


T copy the following sentence from No. 39 
of The Spectator, a paper written by Addison. 
It is the original edition which is before me, 
and has the date 14 April, 1711: “I am 
therefore very much offended when I see a 
Play in Rhyme.” TI observe that Addison 
in The Spectator almost always has “‘ Rhyme,” 
though he sometimes has ‘“ Rhime.” A 
much older work is also before me, Sir 
Henry Savile’s ‘Translation of Tacitus,” 
fifth edition, 1622. But it was first pub- 
lished in 1581. JI there read the following = 
‘“‘riming harmonie of words ” 

E. YARDLEY. 


{ am sorry to say there is a misprint in 
my last article; but it is my fault. In the 
fifth line, for ‘modern English” read 
Middle English. I mean that the word 
was spelt rime both in Middle English and 
Tudor English. But it is rhyme in modern 
English. W. W. SKEAT. , 


HESSEL AND (10 S. vi. 
82).—Pheebe’s epitaph does not state that. 
she fought in the 5th Regiment of Foot at 
Fontenoy. ‘She served for many years as 
a Private Soldier in the Fifth Regiment of 
Foot in different parts of Europe, and in the 


year 1745 she fought under the command of 
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the Duke of Cumberland at the Battle of 
Fontenoy.” 

I am surprised that Mr. Skrine takes this 
as implying that she was in the 5th Foot at 
Fontenoy. So far as the evidence of the 
epitaph goes, she may have been in any 
regiment at Fontenoy. If the words carry 
any implication at all (which is doubtful), 
I would suggest that the expression “ and 
she fought,” instead of ‘and fought,” 
rather implies that her fighting at Fontenoy 
was something distinct from her service in 
the 5th Foot. At any rate, we must not 
read into the epitaph something that is not 
there. R. JoHNsoN WALKER. 

[VERITAS sends a reply to the same effect.] 


“Swerve” (10 S. v. 426; vi. 55).—In 
the note at the first reference the word 
“swerve ” is applied to the change in direc- 
tion in a baseball due to the peculiar twist 
imparted to it by the pitcher. 

In the United States the name for this 
henomenon is curve, not “swerve.” Per- 
aps the writer of the article in the Daily 

Mail misunderstood some American who 
tried to explain the phenomenon to him; 
certainly curve is the technical term here, 
and “swerve” is never heard. The word 
even has transferred senses, as in the expres- 
sion, “He is on to your curves,” i.e., he 
understands your manceuvres, just as a good 
batsman understands (and can hit) the 
curved pitching of an opposing “‘ nine.” 

Of course a curve in baseball is the changed 
direction produced in a pitched ball’s course 
because of its rotation about its axis, and is 
independent of the normal curve due to the 
forward motion of the ball and the action 
of gravity. A curve may be to either side 
(an in or out curve, as it is toward or away 
from a right-handed batter), or a “‘ drop,” 
where the ball strikes the ground before it 
would in a normal course. Some pitchers 
claim to use a “rise” alsc. The drop is 
analogous to the effect produced by the 
Lawford stroke in tennis. A. G. BAKER. 

Springfield, Mass. 


CHRISTIAN OF MILNTOWN (10 S. v. 209, 
334).—The Rev. Edward Christian, of this 
family, rector of Workington, co. Cumberland, 
on succeeding his kinsman in the estate of 
Docking, co. Norfolk, assumed in 1798 the 
name and arms of Hare: Gu., two bars, and 
a chief dancetté or. He was descended from 
the Hares, Lords Coleraine in the Kingdom 
of Ireland; and a slab covering their 
remains may yet be seen in the chancel of 
Docking Church. My old friend Canon 
Hare has been for many years vicar of 


Docking, and on the death (childless) of 
his eldest brother, Mr. Humphrey John Hare, 
the estate of Docking was bequeathed to my 
friend’s eldest son. Canon Hare can record 
a ministry of more than fifty years, spent- 
as curate and vicar in his native village. 

The Christians are descended in the female 
line from John de Eglesfield, elder brother 
of Robert de Eglesfield, rector of Brough, 
founder of Queen’s College, Oxford, in 1340, 
through their alliance with the Senhouse 
family, and consequently can claim collateral. 
descent from the founder, as of his kin. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Louis LANDING IN ENGLAND: 
(10 S. v. 349, 391, 473;.vi. 37, 93).—A 
discussion as to the reasons which induced 
the King of the French to adopt the name- 
of Smith on his arrival on these shores on 
2 March, 1848, seems to me as vain and un- 
profitable as speculations as to what songs. 
the sirens sang or the name which Achilles 
assumed when hiding among women. The 
King had lived in England, and must have: 
been aware that Smith was a common name 
among the English. : 

Thackeray’s Pleaceman X makes the King 
summarize his adventures in the following: 
lines 

I left my native ground, 
I left my kin and kith, 
T left my Royal crownd, 
Vich I couldn't travel vith, 
And without a pound came to English ground 
In the name of Mr. Smith. 
JOHN HEBB. 


Eron SwisHine (10 S. v. 489; vi. 35).— 
Numerous references to magazine articles, 
&e., on Eton College occur in Cotgreave’s. 
‘ Contents-Subject Index,’ 1900, p. 211. 

CHas. Hatt 

5, Grove Villas, Wanstead. 


CapARN FamILy or NEWARK AND LINCOLN” 
(10 S. v. 268).—When at Newark in Septem- 
ber, 1901, I noticed three brass plates to the: 
Caparn or Caparne family on the floor of the 
parish church. Cras. HALL CROUCH. 

5, Grove Villas, Wanstead. 


PRESEREN, Stavonic Poet (10 S. vi. 68). 
—Mr. Puarr will find allusions to the life 
and work of Dr. Franz Preseren—although. 
meagre—in Dr. Carl Pecnik’s little ‘ Lehr- 
buch der Slovenischen Sprache’ (Hartle- 
ben’s series), p. 114. 

This representative of an overlooked and 
interesting language was born in 1800 in 
Vrba, Oberkrain, and died at Krainburg in 
1849, his career thus covering the romantic 
period so fruitful for Russia. His life 
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seems to have been one of privation, and 
an unfortunate love affair added to his 
sorrows. The character of his poetry has 
won for him the title of the Slavonic Petrarch, 
and the key-note of life, in his own words, is 
In da ni mesta vrh zemlje, 
Kjer bi pozabil to gorje, 
which may be freely rendered 
Sorrow may ne'er forgotten be, 
From this on earth no place is free. 
Dr. Peenik furnishes an extract (p. 123) 
from Preseren’s * Krsta pri Savici ’ (‘Baptism 
on the Savica ’), containing the love episode 
of Crtomir and Bogomila, “as fair as the 
celebrated Hero of Abydos was.” 

The best-known Slovenic poet was Pre- 
seren’s predecessor, Valentine Vodnik, whose 
political activities brought him into trouble 
—a frequent fate of Slavonic men of letters. 

Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Streatham Common. 


Book SIGNATURES (10 8. v. 487).—I was 
told, when a boy, that the absence of J, v, w, 
in the signatures of the sheets or sections of 
a book was because the early inventors of 
printing worked mostly in Latin, in which 
language the letters 3, v, w, were not used. 
I give this for what it is worth, although the 
alleged absence of the v is not clear to me. 

The compositor’s upper case, contain- 
ing capitals, &c., has, I believe, descended 
with little or no change from Caxton’s day. 
The letters are still placed in alphabetical 
order, with the exception of J and U, which 
two letters are not in the regular order, but 
are located in two spare boxes, as if they 
were a later or an after use. 

No doubt Mr. F. Boase is aware that a 
book proper commenced with signature B 
(signature A being kept till the last for title, 
preface, contents, &e.); that when z was 
reached, the alphabet in doubled form (aa, 
BB, &¢.) was continued; and that some of 
our modern printers use figures in regular 
order (a much better plan than letters). 

W. J. Firzsimmons. 

Cromwell Avenue, Highgate, N. 


Wuite Famity oF Soutuwick (10 S. vi. 
43, 64, 82)—Upon reading Mr. Everirt’s 
first article, which came as an agreeable 
surprise to me, I took an early oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the register at Win- 
chester College. The place of origin 
thereby assigned to Thomas White, the 
scholar of 1508, is not Haverhill (as in Mr. 
Kirby’s book), but ‘ hauentt,” which no 
doubt means Havant. This scholar was 


admitted as Fellow of New College, Oxford, 


| 


on 5 April, 1515. He took the degree of 
M.A., but resigned his fellowship in 1520,* 
upon his appointment as head master of 
Eton College. These details are from an 
old MS. book at Winchester College, marked 
** Liber Successionis et Dignitatis,’’ which 
contains a list of the Fellows of New College 
down to 1640 with details copied from the 
register of that college. It describes the 
said Thomas White as ‘de villa Havant, 
com. South., dioc. Winton.” 

He vacated his office at Eton in 1525 
(Lipscomb’s * Bucks,’ iv. 495), and may, 
I think, be safely identified with the Thomas 
White, M.A., who was vicar of Heston 
(1529-50) and of Hampton - on - Thames 
(1532-41). In March, 1541, shortly before 
he had vacated Hampton,7 the new deanery 
and chapter of Winchester Cathedral were 
constituted, and I venture to suggest that 
he was the Thomas White to whom the 
tenth prebendal stall was then given (Patent 
Roll, 32 Hen. VIIL., p.6, m. 6). I am aware 
that books which Mr. Everirr has followed 
treat this prebendary as identical with 
Thomas White of Leckford (B.C.L. 1541; 
D.C.L. 1553), who became Warden of New 
College in 1553, and who obtained the fifth 
prebendal stall at Winchester in 1554. But 
that identification must be rejected; for 
in June, 1551, Thomas White, one of the 
cathedral prebendaries, had lately died, 
and next month Leonard Bilson, M..A., was 
installed as his successor (Strype’s ‘ Eccles. 
Mem.,’ ii. 265, edition of 1822; Hardy’s 
‘Le Neve,’ iii. 32). In describing the pre- 
bendary of 1541 as “Thomas White, LL.D.,” 
Le Neve (iii. 32) or his editor departed from 
the terms of the letters patent, to which I 
have referred. There the members of the 
new chapter who were already doctors of 
theology or law are described as such, but 
the tenth prebendary appears as_ plain 
Thomas White—humble degrees, such as 
that of M.A., being ignored, as in the case of 
John White (afterwards Bishop of Win- 
chester), who was given the twelfth stall. 

On 2 Feb., 1545/6, one Thomas White, 
clerk, compounded for the first fruits of the 
rectory of Bishopstoke, Hants; and his 
sureties were Anthony Coope of Bedhampton, 
a gentleman whom Mr. Everitr has men- 
tioned, and Thomas Treder, shoemaker, of 


* This may, of course, mean 1520/1. One Thomas 
White became M.A. in March, 1520/1. According 
to Foster and also to Boase, he was the Thomas 
White who in 1512 was Fellow of Oriel College. 
Was he not really our Thomas White of Havant ? 

t+ Robert Newman, his successor at Hampton, 
was appointed on 18 Sept., 1541 (Hennessy). 
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St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West, London. He 
apparently remained rector there until 
shortly before 26 June, 1551, when John 
Bale compounded for the first fruits (Com- 
position Books at Record Office); and I 
infer from the date of Bale’s composition 
that his predecessor was the prebendary of 
Winchester Cathedral who had then lately 
died. I observe that Foster in his ‘Alumni 
Oxon.” identified the rector of Bishopstoke 
with Thomas White, the Warden of New 
College ; but it seems that Foster failed to 
discover the existence at Oxford of our 
‘Thomas White of Havant; and this failure 
probably accounts also for Foster’s sugges- 
tion that the vicar of Heston and Hampton 
was the Thomas White who in 1512 was 
Fellow of Oriel Ccllege. In Walcott’s 
“Wykeham and his Colleges,’ p. 395, the 
career of Thomas White of Havant is badly 
confused with that of his namesake, the 
New College Warden. Cf. p. 348 of the 
same book. These questions of identifica- 
tion are thorny, and I shall welcome further 
light upon my own suggestions. The career 
of a head master of Eton ought not to prove 
incapable of being ascertained. Eee 


Herarpic (10 S. v. 190).—‘‘ Gules, a 
eross clechée or.” This coat, blazoned 
“Gules, a cross pometty, voided or,” is 
assigned by Papworth to the name of Brauns- 
ton. Is Sapi correct in his description of 
the cross as “ clechée”’ ? 


Cou. By, R.E. (10 S. v. 470). — No life 
of Col. By has ever, so far as I know, been 
ublished. Col. R. H. Vetch, C.B., late 
.E., wrote a short notice of his life in the 
“Dictionary of National Biography,’ Sup- 
lement, vol. i. p. 364. The bibliography at 
the end of this notice is twenty-seven lines 
in length, and refers to all the principal 
authorities regarding his life and professional 
writings. B. R. Warp, Major R.E. 
Halifax, N.S. 


Rosin Hoop 1n FrencuH (10 S. v. 468; 
vi. 16).—Baron Francois Adolphe Loéve- 
Veimars was borr in 1801, died in 1854, and 
wrote several works. See French _bio- 
graphical dictionaries and the Catalogue of 
the British Museum. 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S.A. 


“Guia Aucusti”’ (10 8S. v. 408, 499; vi. 
15, 72).—Perhaps the following, from ‘ Con- 
gleton Past and Present,’ by Robert Head, 
1887, may prove interesting as an illustra- 
tion. It is, however, merely an abstract, 


as the whole account is much too long for 
the limited space of ‘N. & Q.’ 

As we all know, the Wakes, instituted 
primarily as a religious festival, commemora- 
tive of the dedication of a church, degene- 
rated into licence, and the old Cheshire town 
formed no exception. The chapel dedicated 
to St. Peter was swept away, and in 1742 
the present structure, rectangular in form, 
was erected. The Ist of August was usually 
known as Lammas Day and sometimes as 
the feast of St. Peter ad Vincula, or St. Peter 
in the Fetters. In 1752 the new style was 
adopted, and the calendar altered by twelve 
days, so that the Wakes commenced on the 
first Sunday after the 12th of August, and 
on the 14th the second lesson at the morning 
service treats of the imprisonment and 
deliverance of St. Peter (Acts xii.). 

A custom used to obtain of sending round 
the town three men carrying leather belts, 
studded with spherical bells with rolling 
clappers, something like sheep bells. A 
large whole-page engraving represents (as I 
suppose) St. Peter having these chains hung 
round his neck. His feet are shod with 
sandals, and on his head is a close-fitting 
skull cap. The ancient leathers and bells 
are now preserved among the archives of 
Congleton. 

This quaint old custom *% also mentioned 
in The Cheshire Sheaf, vol. ii. p. 378, in an 
article contributed by Mr. John Wilson, 
LL.D., an eminent antiquary, and also 
town clerk of Congleton. It has, however, 
never been ascertained whether this old 
Congleton custom has been elsewhere ob- 
served. JOHN PicKForD, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


My old friend Mr. H. D. GrissELL, who 
has lately been knighted by the Pope, will 
probably think me very unerlightened if 
I propose that ‘“‘Gula Augusti” means 
* August gluttony,” as the second part of 
his letter suggests. Taken as a condescen- 
sion to the lower estate, it may be rendered 
“The August Feast.” Gula means “ glut- 
tony ” to this day in Spain. 
E. 8. Dopeson. 


“Tkona,” Soura Arrican Term (10 S. 
vi. 46, 96)—The camp-fire point of view 
may be of interest to Mr. Piatt, and I may 
say that during a considerable time spent 
campaigning I gathered that the principal 
sense of the word was “ none,” “‘ nothing,” 
as ikawna marli (phonetic), uo money. I 
remember Kipling’s poem reaching us (in @ 
daily paper, J think), and we always inter- 
preted ‘‘ London Ikonas ” as being a moving 
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reference to our chronie state ot more or 
less happy destitution. Kipling commen- 
tators may make use of the sense appealing 


ORDER OF THB Royat Oak (10 S. v. 
449, 513).—With regard to the query about 
the members ot this. proposed order, it may 
be interesting to state that two of my 
ancestors, both in the ninth degree—Robert 
Davies, armiger, of Gwysaney, vo. Flint, 
ard Sir Thomas Wilbraham, Bart, of 
Woodhey, co. Chester, were selected for 
the honour of knighthood. 

BarBAaRA FINCH. 

Bark Hill House, Whitchurch, Salop. 


AMERICAN EmiGrants (10 8. vi. 86).— 
Your correspondent is perhaps not aware 
that the British Museum a athorities acquired 
last year a particularly interesting Star 
Chamber manuscript, entitled * Attorney- 
General’s Certificates, 1594-95,’ folio. Like 
many other valuable original records, it had 
strayed from official custody into private 
hands, and varrowly escaped destruction 
in some waste paper. The companion 
volume, entitled ‘Index and Orders of 
Starre Chamber,’ a manuscript on 400 leaves, 
containing thousands of names cited within 
the dreaded tribunal, is in the writer’s pos- 
session. It is possible that the decree- 
books, mentioned by Mr. GERALD FOTHER- 
GILL as lost, are merely lying unrecognized 
is some corner of the kindgom. 

Wm. JAGGARD. 


Liverpool. 


JOHN FAUCHERREAUD GRIMKE (10 S. iii. 
367).—John Fauchereau(d) Grimké was 
born 16 December, 1752, and died 9 August, 
1819. He was a man of some note himself, 
and had several distinguished children. See 
Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Bio- 
graphy, ii. 767, 768, and Catherine H. 
Birney’s ‘ The Grimké Sisters,’ Boston, 1885. 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S.A. 


Gorpon Houser, KEentIsH Town (10 S. 
v. 490; vi. 35).—Gordon House is a large 
mansion, now divided into two separate 
dwelling-houses, in the Grove, Highgate 
Road, at the corner of Gordon House Road, 
about a hundred yards above the Highgate 
Road station on the Midland Railway. The 
Rev. Thomas Smith mentioned in the query 
was the proprietor of a rather well-known 
school, Gordon House Academy, which is 
described at some length in Capt. John 
Henry Cooke’s ‘A Narrative of Events in 
the South of France and the Attack on New 


Orleans in 1814 and 1815.’ Cooke was a 
boy at the school. About the middle of 
the last century it was the temporary home. 
of the College of Civil Engineering, after- 
wards removed to Putney. Some notes on 
the history of the school appeared in The: 
St. Pancras Guardian of 8 April, 1898, and. 
2 May, 1902, afterwards reprinted in ‘St. 
Pancras Notes and Queries,’ pp. 50 and 195, 
lam unable to explain the origin of “" —_ 


Maren Roap, Stratrorp, E. (10 S. v. 
328).—I was present at a meeting of the 
Woolwich District Antiquarian Society on 
Thursday, 15 November, 1900, when a paper: 
was read by Mr. A. Rhodes on * Maiden Lane, 
Crayford, and other Maidens,’ which was 
published in the proceedings of the Society 
in question. It is possible that among the 
‘*‘ other Maidens ”’ alluded to some mention 
of the road now asked about may be found. 

J. I. Van ELper. 

Catford, S.E. 


‘** BREAKING THE FLAG ”’ (10 8S. vi. 69).— 
At sea the expression commonly used is not. 
“break,” but ‘‘ break out.’? On board a 
yacht it is customary to “set up” the jib 
stops,” rolled up and tied round 
with spun yarns. When getting the anchor 
the skipper gives the word, “* Break out the 
jib’ ; and a good pull on the sheet bursting 
the stops, the sail is set in a moment. Simi- 
larly, when starting yacht races, it is very 
usual to hoist the preparatory signal flag 
(letter A, B, C, &e., of the code) “in a ball,” 
i.e., rolled up and fastened by the halyard, 
so that a single jerk makes it fly out. hen 
the time is up the officer in charge gives the 
word, * Break out the signal.” 

This meaning of the word “ break ’’ does: 
not seem to be given in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 

T. F. D. 


CHERRY IN PLACE-NAMES (1058. vi. 69, 115).. 
—With ‘Cherry’ as the name both of a 
person and a fruit tree there cannot but be a 
little uncertainty as to its meaning, as a place- 
name. A common root in Teutonic names. 
is the Gothic hari, Anglo-Saxon here, Old 
Norse her, army, simple forms of which, 
says Ferguson in his ‘Teutonic Name- 
System’ (1864), p. 231, are the English 
Hare, Harre, Harry, Harrow, Charie, and 
Cherry. Thus Cheriton might be the town 


of one named Cherry ; but it is more pro- 
bably Cherry-Tree-Town, for there is @ 
Cherry-Tree-Hill in the West Riding of 
York, four miles south-west of Sheffield. 
Cherryvale, Monaghan; Cherrywood, near 
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Loughlinstown, 8. Dublin; Cherryhill, in 
Cork; and Cherrytrees, near Yetholm, 
E. Roxburgh, also are found. Cherry- 
‘bank, in Perthshire, is claimed by Mr. James 
B. Johnston, in his ‘ Plaze-Names of Szot- 
Jand,’ as occurring about 1350 as cheri, and 
as being from the O.E. ciris, German Kirsche. 
Tsaae Taylor favours the fruit-tree origin 
when he says in his ‘ Words and Places’ 
that 
“**cherry’ has passed through the alembic of two 
or three languages instead of one. The English 
word cherry, the German Kirsche, and the French 
cerise, all come to us from the Greek, through the 
Latin, and inform us that this fruit was first intro- 
duced from Cerasus, now, probably, Kheresoun, a 
town on the Black Sea.” 
Prof. Skeat (‘Concise Dict.’), s.v. ‘ Cherry,’ 
says: “Gk. képagos, a cherry-tree ; usually 
said to come from Cerasos, in Pontus; a 
‘story whizh Curtius doubts ” (ed. 1884). 

J. Ho~tpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


There is an estate or holding (consisting 
now of two or three cottages, I am told) 
called St. Cherries, lying about half a mile 
south-west of Spreyton, between Spreyton 
and Fuidge. Ihave often wondered whether 
this name was a corruption of, or had any 
connexion with, that of St. Cyres (locally 
pronounced Cire-es), a parisb about 15 miles 
(roughly speaking) eastward from there, 
and about 23 miles from Exeter. 

ErHet LeGA-WEEKES. 


ABBEY OR Priory (10 S. v. 327, 378, 417, 
457; vi. 73).—Mr. STEVENSON should see 
Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon,’ vol. vi. (1), p. 473. 
Vol. vi. is strangely subdivided into three 
volumes ; but on the binding of the British 
Museum Reading-Room copy they are 
numbered vi., vii., and viii. In the reply 
of mine to which Mr. Stevenson takes 
exception he will find I agree with him as to 
Lenton being a priory: it was one of the 
** Greater’ Priories, as T mentioned at the 
time. 

Willis’s ‘Mitred Abbies’ may also be 
consulted with advantage, as may Dom 
‘Gasquet’s works on the period ot Henry VIJI. 
and his dealings with the monasteries, though 
one or two slips occur in his list. 

Though Newstead appears to be, in most 
references in Dugdale, quoted as a priory, 
still he refers to ‘Carta Regis Abbati 
de Novo Loco Com. Nott. Pasch. Ree. 
25 Ed. TII.,” and gives the list of Abbots 
of Newstead. 

If it was not an abbey, it would be inter- 
esting to know who first christened it as 
such, and when. Was it Lord Byron ? 

Joun A. RANDOLPH. 


FLeetwoop Brass (10 S. vi. 88).—Lips- 
comb, in his ‘ History of Buckinghamshire,’ 
under ‘ Chalfont St. Giles,’ says :— 

‘* Within the communion rails is an altar tomb of 
dark -coloured marble, having, in front, three 
circular compartments, formerly decorated with 
coats of arms, one only (towards the east end) 
remaining, viz., Fleetwood impaling Spring. At 
the west end, the arms of Fleetwood singly.” 

This is the tomb of Thomas Fleetwood 
referred to by your correspondent. The 
arms of Fleetwood are Party per pale 
nebulée az. and or, six martlets, three and 
three, counterchanged ; crest, a wolf trip- 
pant regardant or, vulned in the shoulder 
proper. The arms of Spring are Argent, 
on a chevron between three mascles gules, 
three cinquefoils or. 

If your correspondent finds that the arms 
on the monument are those of Fleetwood 
and Spring as described above, he. will now 
have the correct tinctures. Should he 
desire further information, he will find 
pedigrees and partizulars of the Fleetwood 
family in the before-mentioned ‘ History of 
Bucks,’ and of the Spring family in ‘ The 
Visitation of Suffolk.” CHARLES Drury. 


The arms of Fleetwood of Chalfont St. 
Giles are Per pale nebulée azure and or, 
six martlets, two, two, and two, counter- 
charged (Burke and Papworth). 

S. D. CLIpPINGDALE. 


GOTHAM AND THE ‘N.E.D.’ (10 S. vi. 84). 
—Some of the earliest tales told to me, as to 
hundreds ot other Derbyshire children, were 
of the doings of the wise men of Gotham, the 
Notts village. These were told, not read 
from books, and in this way had been handed 
down from generation to generation. The 
grandfathers of those who were boys with 
me bad walked on Sundays to Gotham to see 
the ‘‘ cuckoo bush,” the pond from which 
the moonrakers “‘ raked the moon,” and the 
hill adown which the ‘“‘ wise men” s 
their cheeses to Nottingham market. I 
knew the tales long before I read them in a 
brochure which was, I think, printed and 
published, with other such matter, by 
Richardsons of Derby. 

Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


Irs Erymon (10 S. v. 409, 
493: vi. 118).—Since writing my remarks 
on the derivation of this word, ante, p. 118, 
I have found that my suggestion of its 
relationship to “ beryl” was anticipated by 
no less an authority than Grimm (see Littré’s 
dictionary), with whom the idea evidently 
originated. Littré’s verdict is that its true 
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etymology is “ trés-incertain,” but Grimm’s 
name naturally should earry great weight 
with it. What, however, goes, I think, to 
strengthen my conjecture of the homology 
of the pearl’s occurrence in marine shells 
with that of the beryl, when tound in druses 
and geodes, is the fact that, as Kluge 
observes, the German word Perlmutter 
(mother of pearl), which is formed in the 
same way as Fr. m*<re-perle and It. madre- 
perla, means literally “* producer of pearls 
inside the mussel,” or, according to my sup- 
as of beryls: the double form thus 
eing produced in much the same way as 
our ancestors gave birth to the modern 
collective “ flour’? by speaking of the best 
part of the meal of wheat as the flower of 
the miller’s grist. 

The orly meaning given by Du Cange for 
pirula, it should be noted, is the ‘‘ tip of the 
nose.” 

T should state I have not so far been able 
to see ‘N.E.D.,’ P to Piper. N. W. HILt. 

Philadelphia. 


Mr. N. W. Hixt’s suggestion that the word 
“pearl” might be merely a doublet of 
“beryl,” notwithstanding their diverse signi- 
fication, appears to be worth considering, 
and apt to lead to the settlement ot a much- 
contested derivation. The corresponding 
words in German, “ Perle’ and ‘“ Beryll,” 
were already identified, and reduced to a 
robable common origin, thirty years ago 
y Weigand in his etymological dictionary 
(‘Deutsches Worterbuch,’ 2 vols., Giessen, 
1873-6, v. ‘ Perle ’). H. Kress. 


“Up”: irs Barsarous Misuse (10 8. 
v. 245).—I wrote a protest against “the 
constant and meaningless addition of this 
word in everyday life” in 9 8S. v. 121. I 
was much astonished to find Mr. H. A. 
HARBEN at p. 195 took my observations to 
be in favour of “tull up.” I find I have 
very little to add to what I then said. 

“Up ” is by no means the only word that 
is said uselessly by educated people. For 
example, they put “the” before illnesses, 
as the headache, the measles, the gout, &e. 
T doubt if ‘* the ’ should precede any illness. 

It is not only with words of foreign origin 
that we use “up.’”’ For example, any one 
would say to the maid, ‘Wash up those 
tea-things.”” In fact, I doubt if any one 
would say, ‘I want you to wash those tea- 
things.” “Polish up” and “mix up” 


are as common. [I notice in passing (10 S. 
v. 406, col. 2, 1. 13 from foot) ‘“‘ to close up 
Dove Court.” 

Lately a newspaper of great repute, refer- 


ring to the sand that had fallen in Napoli, 
said that if rain came the “sand would 
choke all the drains” (not ‘‘ choke up”). 
But another paper, also of great repute, 
said it ‘‘ may be expected to die down before 
long.’ And in ‘ Vietorian Chancellors,’ 
by J. B. Atlay, 1906, vol. i. p. 367, ‘‘enmities 
died down and ceased ”’ is used. 

In conversation J have lately heard the 
following expressions used by persons of 
some education : ‘* progressed on,”’ ** checked 
off,’ erected “educated up,” The 
house is going to be painted down.” T fancy 
that all these are getting commoner than 
they used to be. RaveH THOMAS. 


“War”: Irs PRONUNCIATION (10 
S. v. 228, 310).—I would merely draw atten- 
tion to the strangeness of the fact that two 
of the forms in whieh this word was _ pro- 
nounced in the time ot Pope have certainly 
survived in the name Delaware. As applied 
to the American State and river, it is always 
pronounced as in the rimed words eited b 
Mr. Forrest-MorGan—“ care,” “ despair,” 
“ bear,” &e.; while as borne by a member 
of the British peerage it follows the entirely 
modern torm of enunciation, though written 
slightly different: De la Warr. Lord 
Delaware, it is needless to state, was the first 
Governor of the colony of Virginia in the 
reign of James I. N. W. Hitt. 

Philadelphia. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Hakluytus Posthumus ; or, Purchas His Pilgrimes. 
By Samuel Purchas, B.D. Vols. XIII. and XIV. 
(Glasgow, MacLehose & Sons.) 

THE present highly interesting instalment of Pur- 

chas’s great work is principally occupied with 

Arctic discovery and the search then begun, and 

still continued, after a North-West passage. It 

opens briefly with the reported discovery of Green- 
land in 1558 by Sir Hugh Willoughbie, who the 
following year with his crew perished of starvation 
in Lapland. This disastrous voyage was, as is well 
known, undertaken at the instigation of Sebastian 

Cabot. Numerous voyages on behalf of the Mus- 

covy Company, with a view of finding a North- 

Western passage to India and Cathay, are described 

by Thomas Edge, the captain. In 1611 whales were 

first killed on the coast of Greenland, six ‘ Bis- 
kayners,” expert men in whale-killing, having been 
sent out for the purpose. After Edge was named 

Edge’s Island, on the eastern portion of Greenland. 

Three voyages into the North Sea by the Dutch, 

under the direction of William Barents or Bernard, 

follow. The third of these describes a winter spent 
in Arctic regions in a wooden house, the materials 
for which were providentially washed up. The 
account of the sufferings from cold is very animated. 
In their subsequent attempts at escape William 
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Barents died. His journal was, however, continued 
by other hands. ‘ Discoverie of Siberia and the 
subjecting of the same to the Russes,’ is from the 
Latin. (Gourdon’s two tracts concerning his voyage 
to Pechora were studied and used by Milton. 
Chap. xviii. is occupied with the voyages and dis- 
coveries of Henry Hudson, after whom are named 
Hudson's Bay and the River Hudson, neither of 
which was, however, discovered by him. In_ this 
narrative is the romantic account of the conspiracy 
and death of Henry Greene. Hudson's own tragical 
fate when he was sent adrift by mutineers is of 
course known. The thirteenth volume ends with 
the tracts of Master George Barkley, merchant of 
London, and other miscellaneous, but deeply in- 
teresting records. 

Vol. xiv. opens with the voyages undertaken for 
Sir Thomas Smith and the ‘ Muscovie Company ” 
for the purpose of Northern discovery. Next comes 
a journal of the voyage to Greenland of Master 
William Battin, whose name is immortalized in 
Baftin’s Bay, and one in 1614 by R. Fotherbye, who 
records witnessing the phenomenon known as a 
Corpo Santo. An account of Russian history is 
compiled from the observations of English ambas- 
sadors and other travellers, the ambassadors in- 
cluding Sir Thomas Smith. A very gloomy state of 
affairs is depicted. The latter half of the volume 
is occupied with a description of the West Indies 
by Antonio de Herrera, the eminent Spanish ad- 
venturer. A large number of the maps of Hondius 
accompany the two volumes. Good progress is 
made with this noble and_ spirited undertaking, 
now within measurable reach of termination. 


The Oxford Degree Ceremony. By J. Wells. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press. ) 

Tus admirable little book is a worthy 
to its author’s previous work on Oxford, to the 
history of which it is itself a valuable addition. 
With its illustrations from the Chancellor's book 
cire. 1375, Loggan’s ‘ Habitus Academicorum,’ and 
other authoritative sources, it forms a pleasing 
souvenir of a picturesque and important ceremony, 
and it casts a tlood of welcome light upon gee gs 
ings always recalled with pleasure. Much of the 
information is taken from Rashdall’s important 
work on the universities of the Middle Ages. 


The Problem of Spelling Reform. By Prof. W. W. 
Skeat. (Frowde.) 

From the Proceedings of the British Academy, of 
which he is a Fellow, Prof. Skeat has reprinted 
this important lecture, read before the Academ 
on2 May last. This can be read, as we have tested, 
with much pleasure, though a few unwarrantable 
caprices of spelling are all with which our author 
can concern ‘aes f. One of these is the intrusive 
¢, once witnessed in sc?fuate, and still manifest in 
scent, xcion, scissors, and scythe. Some pregnant 
remarks are made on the English pronunciation of 
Latin. A real spelling reform may possibly reach 
us from America. To Prof. Skeat the president of 
an American university said, ‘In our universities 
English takes the first place.” 


Middlesex. By John B. Firth. (Methuen & Co.) 
To the valuable series of ‘‘ Little Guides” has now 
been added one to Middlesex. This has the same 
qualities of brevity and accuracy noticeable in other 
works belonging to the series. In some cases, 
indeed, as in that of Winchmore Hill, we should be 


lad of less rigorous compression. The illustrations 
rom photographs, old prints, &c., are excellent, 
many of them being full-page. There is also a. 
serviceable map. 


The Quarterly Review. July. (Murray.) 

Mr. W. Lewis Jones contributes a paper on the 
legend of King Arthur as told by Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth. The chronicler was, we believe, not a mere 
writer of romance, though he must have narrated 
many things which he could not have believed had 
any foundation in fact. The Arthur, to our think- 
ing, is founded, at least in part, on older legends. 
Whether it be a mere creature of the imagina- 
tion, or a highly decorated presentation of some 
Celtic hero who once had life, it is, in the present 
state of our knowledge, impossible to tell. Reales 
opinion at present seems to run in the direction of 
his belonging to the world of dreams only; we, 
however, regard this as needless scepticism. ‘The 
Literature of Egotism’ deals with certain books. 
which cannot be described as other than egotistic ;: 
but the word does not necessarily imply censure, 
though, in our opinion, some of the works criticized 
deserve reproot of a more drastic nature than they 
receive here. 

* Northumberland’ is a picturesque and accurate 
survey of the seven volumes on the history of that 
county which have appeared during recent years. 
We are especially attracted by the pages in which 
a sketch is given of the great work done by John 
Hodgson in illustration of the history of the North. 
Many years ago the younger Raine wrote a bio- 
graphy of Hodgson which we trust all who devote 
themselves to topographical studies have not only 
read, but pondered over. We fear, however, it is. 
searcely known beyond the limits of old North- 
umbria. If so, this is a great misfortune, for it is no 
little help towards removing the prejudice, still vigor- 
ous, which regards the antiquary and local historian 
as of necessity a narrow-minded person. Hodgson 
was nothing like this. For the time in which he 
lived he had a wide knowledge of several branches 
of physical science. He numbered Sir Humphry 
Davy among his friends, and rendered efficient 
service in perfecting the safety-lamp. It would be- 
impossible in a short notice such as this to mention 
even one-half of the important subjects the reviewer: 
treats of, but the sketches of the Roman occupation 
and the feudal castles of a later time must not be 
passed over without a word of mention. We, how- 
ever, sadly miss sketches of the after time, such as 
would draw attention to the attitude of the North- 
umbrian people to the Reformation, the Caroline 
civil war, and the risings in favour of the exiled 
family of a later period. 

Mr. R._S. Rait writes on ‘John Knox and the 
Scottish Reformation’ in a thoughtful manner, and 
with an evident desire to communicate the truth, 
but we cannot accept all his conclusions. Though 
he has succeeded in avoiding partisanship, he does 
not shrink from using strong language. bE Knox’s 
‘History’ he says, ** There is an amount of self- 
deception...... large enough to prevent its being 
quoted as a final authority in any instance where 
the reputation of Knox’s friends or of his enemies 
is concerned ; and after pointing out that much the 
same may be said of Wycliffe, Clarendon, and 
Burnet, he says, “‘ that Knox was the contemporary 
and friend of the most shameless historical liar 
that ever wrote on British soil—George Buchanan.” 
This is plain speaking. We hold no brief for the 
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-great Scottish humanist, but are convinced that to 
award him the highest rank among those who have 
deliberately said the thing which is not is an error 
in proportion. The days are too near to give or 
suggest names, but we feel certain that more than 
one man flourished during the nineteenth century 
who equalled, and probably surpassed, the author of 
the ‘ Detectio Mariv Regine’ in those things which 
Mr. Rait and all other honest men regard as 
infamous. 

Mr. Robert Dunlop's ‘ Origins of the Irish Race’ 
is a work of great research and learning, but until 
the subjects treated of have been more thoroughly 
investigated in their remote bearings it would be 
rash for us to venture on criticism. 


The Scottish Historical Review. July. 

MacLehose & Sons.) 

The Scottish Historical Review maintains its high 
character for learning. The first article, on * The 
Connexion between Scotland and the Isle of Man,’ 
by Mr. Arthur W. Moore, is especially good. The 
writer is Speaker of the House of Keys ; his ‘ His- 
tory of the Isle of Man’ and his work on * Manx 
Surnames and Place-Names’ are well known to 
historical students. Mr. Andrew Lang tells the 
story of the last hours of James V. under the title 
of ‘The Cardinal and the King’s Will.’ It shows 
much research, but, as is too commonly the case 
with the problems of that disturbed time, the 
sequence ot events is by no means clear. 

Mr. James Coleville gives a graphic account of 
the diary of Sir Thomas Hope from 1633 to 1645. 
The original manuscript was ——— some sixty 

ears ago by the Bannatyne Club, but the work has 

itherto received scant notice from those to whom 
it would have been most instructive. Sir Thomas 
Hope was a learned lawyer; he read. Hebrew, and 
‘The Imitation of Christ’ (in the original Latin, we 
presume) was a favourite book of his. This is 
strange, for we must, we presume, regard him as a 
Puritan in religion. That he spoke the good old 
Scotch of his time is evident from many examples. 
This is to his credit, for many of the younger men 
of his day were parading an imitation-English by 
no means of lovely character. 

Miss M. Sidgwick has added to our knowledge by 
giving a letter from Major-General Drummond to 
the Earl of Rothes, which has hitherto slumbered 
among the Carte manuscripts in the Bodleian 
Library. Drummond had seen much service on the 
Royalist side, and was a prisoner after the ** crown- 
ing mercy” of Worcester. When all was over in 
his own country he served under Dalziel in Russia, 
but came back to Britain shortly after the Restora- 
tion. He was soon appointed major-general in the 
.Scottish army, and took the field with Dalziel 
against the Covenanters at the time of the Pentland 
rising. 

‘The Excavations at Newstead Fort,’ by Mr. 
James Curle, ought to be of surpassing interest to 
the Southron as well as to his friends over the 
Border. The rubbish pits or wells (for in diggings 
on Roman sites it is not always easy to distinguish 
the one from the other) have given back to the 
world many objects of great interest. Iron, brass, 
and bronze relics have been recovered ; and the 
Samian ware, as it is called, retains the brightness 
of its glaze as when new. The most interesting 


(Glasgow, 


object hitherto brought to light at Newstead is a 
‘brass helmet found in the spring of the present 
year. 


It has on it an embossed, winged, naked 


figure driving a chariot. A good engraving is given 
It must, we think, have been part of the equipment 
of an officer. It is not likely that a common soldier 
would have worn a helmet so highly decorated. A 
helmet much resembling this example has been 
found at Nikopol, in Bulgaria, and is now preserved 
at Vienna. We are told that the ornamentation 
though more elaborate, is of the same character, 
An engraving of the Bulgarian example, for pur- 
poses of comparison, is much to be desired. 


THE new volume of ‘ Book-Prices Current’ (the 
twentieth of the series) will be published by Mr. 
Elliot Stock immediately. The general and subject 
indexes have again been combined under one 
alphabet, and cover considerably more entries than 
usual. Some fifty high-class sales have occurred 
during the year and are fully reported. An increased 
number of editorial notes will appear in the volume. 
and it is hoped that these will on to its usefulness, 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the Sollowing 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 

spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
— in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
reading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ** Duplicate.” 

WE cannot undertake to advise correspondents 
as to the value of old books and other objects or as 
to the means of disposing of them. 


E. P. (‘George Bidder, the Calculating Boy ”).— 
Born at Moreton Hampstead, on the Foes A gr 
His was a stonemason. 
See * Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. v., and Proceedings Inst. 
Civil Engineers, \vii. 294. 

C. 8. Warp (“ Bog Butter”).—See the articles at 
pp. 308, 353, 416, 496 of the last volume. » 

H. Fernow (‘A flower which once In Paradise 
fast by the tree of life”).—Milton, ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
iii, 353-4. , 

M. L. R. Brestar counted two-and-sevent 
will in ‘Cologne,’ No. 
of Coleridge’s epigrams in Dykes C bell’s editi 
vkes Campbell’s edition 

NOTICE. 

iditorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers "—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR IRELAND. CONNEMARA. 

LEO TOLSTOY : HIS LIFE AND WORK. BENGAL IN 1756-1757. 

PAULINE MARIE JARICOT. 

A SOVEREIGN REMEDY. SUZANNE. PROFIT AND LOSS. WILHELMINA IN LONDON. 
IN THE SERVICE OF LOVE. A SEALED BOOK. 

VERSE OLD AND NEW. 

CITIES OF SPAIN. INTEREST AND SAVING. APOLLONIUS OF TYANA AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. SKETCHES OF KAFIR LIFE. ACCOUNTS OF THE LORD HIGH 
TREASURER OF SCOTLAND. EVERYMAN. EARLY ENGLISH PROSE ROMANCES. 
THE CALIFORNIANS. PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 

THE BATTLE OF ZTHANDUNE. CAIN AND THE MOON. HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 
COMMISSION. THE BIRTH-YEAR OF HENRY V. OTHER WILLIAM SHAKESPEARES. 

PROFS. CHAMBERLIN AND SALISBURY ON GEOLOGY. 

MR. ANDREW LANG ON PORTRAITS AND JEWELS OF MARY STUART. 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


MR. SWINBURNE ON BLAKE. STAPLE INN. 

MR. DAVIDSON’S POEMS. <A GERMAN HISTORY OF JAPAN. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Awakening of Helena ; The Eagles ; The Girl Out There ; The Field of Glory. 

‘THE NEW TESTAMENT. TWO ANGLO-SAXON POEMS. EVELYN’S DIARY. 

‘OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—The Invasion of 1910; Tales from the Talmud; Semitic Inscriptions ; 
Schiller in England ; History of the United States ; King’s Lynn ; Meredith Pocket-Book ; The 
Uncle of Europe ; Traherne. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

‘THE ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS; ‘THE BURIAL OF SIR 
JOHN MOORE’; THE BIRTH-YEAR OF HENRY V.; ‘“‘SIDNEY’S SISTER, PEMBROKE’S 
MOTHER”; GLEANINGS FROM ST. CLEMENT’S DANES; THE EYESORE OF THE 
PIR.UUS. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

‘SCIENCE :—The Victoria History of Berkshire; The Physiology of Digestion ; Diet and Dietetics ; 
Anthropological Notes ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Michel on Rembrandt: St. Paul’s Cathedral; The National Gallery ; The Royal 
Archeological Institute at Worcester ; The British Archeological Association at Nottingham ; 
Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Baughan’s Music and Musicians; Baumann on Saint-Saéns ; ‘ Score of Tristan und Isolde’ ; 
Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Later Queens of the French Stage ; Gossip. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENZUM will contain Reviews of 


SIR FREDERICK TREVES’S HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN DORSET. 
J. MORRIS’S MAKERS OF JAPAN. 


The ATHEN ZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 
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Particulars of 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S LIBRARY 
And its advantages. 


The Library contains over 500,000 Volumes of Works representing all 
Classes of General Literature. 

Nearly every recognized work published in recent years can be obtained from our Library. The 
Student, the Politician, the Professional Man, the Scientist, the Sportsman, the Lover of Fiction, and 
General Reader will find an infinite variety of choice. Our Catalogue will prove a reliable guide to all 
that is best in General Literature. All books of popular interest are added as published. Subscribers. 
have the privilege of being transferred to any of our 800 Branches. ‘The books are sent from our Head. 
Office to the Branches carriage paid, or they can be changed direct from Head Office by Parcel Post or 
Rail. Boxes supplied gratis. We issue at frequent periods a prospectus of the newest books in 
circulation. A post card will bring it to you on application. 


Terms of Subscription. 


LONDON. 
For Exchanging at a London Terminus and 186, Strand, W.C, 

3 Months 6 Months 
TWO Vols. ... ees mr 010 6 017 6 
FOUR Vols. 014 0 1 3 0 
EIGHT Vols, 115 0 
FIFTEEN Vols. ... 115 0 Bele 3.0 0 

- deposit of 28. 6d. on each Volume i is required with all Monthly Subscriptions. 


SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY. 
For Exchanging at any of the Suburban and Country Depots. 

*1 Month 6 Months 12 Months 
ONE Vol. ... 
TWO Vols. ... ° 
THREE Vols, 
FOUR Vols. 
SIX Vols. ... 
TWELVE Vols. ... 0 15 3 0 

*A deposit of 2s. 6d, on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subsoriptions, 


CLASS B.-—The Older Books. 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
ONE Vol. ... 0 6 0 010 6 
TWO Vols. 09 0 016 0 
THREE Vols. _... sas. AG: 012 0 110 


SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Entitling Subscribers to Hachange at any Depot without previous notice. Terms on application. 
PARCEL POST EXCHANGE. 
Books may be exchanged through the PARCEL Post, by RAIL, at reduced carriage rates, or by any 


other available means desired, from the Head Office to any part of the United Kingdom, the cost of 
postage and carriage being borne by the Subscriber. Boxes are supplied gratis, 


A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY AND NEW REMAINDER BOOKS, offered 
at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and supplied gratis on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
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